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IMMIGRANT INSTITUTIONS IN CLEVELAND* 
By WELLINGTON G. ForDycE 


The immigrant’s church has been the strongest single force 
in preserving his racial solidarity. Like the Pilgrim fathers, the 
immigrants brought with them their Bibles, hymn books, clergy, 
and churches. These churches were strongly attached to the 
homeland, depending upon it for literature and clergy. Political 
and social antagonisms have been aroused among native Ameri- 
cans, and the immigrant’s religious life has been complicated by 
church disputes arising over property and the clergy. In 1914 it 
was estimated that one-third of Cleveland was Roman Catholic, 
and that most of the members of this church were immigrants.* 

The readjustment necessary with the introduction of this ele- 
ment into a city of Puritan origin was considerable. The problem 
of the Roman Catholic Church in trying to supply clergy for the 
various groups was difficult for a time, and this caused trouble in 
the church itself. An Italian priest in a Polish parish was often 
a source of dissatisfaction to the parish. Another aspect of this 
problem was that the peasant immigrant did not understand the 
American separation of church and state. When the priest so- 
licited funds for the church, the immigrant thought it wrong. 
In the fatherland the government had paid the priests, and they 
seemed unable to understand that a different system prevailed in 
America.?, In 1896 there were twenty-two non-English speaking 
Roman Catholic churches in Cleveland representing nine different 
immigrant groups.’ In 1915 there were thirty-five Roman Catho- 
lic non-English speaking congregations in Cleveland and seventy 


* This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Fordyce on the sathasity 
of Cleveland. The former were published in the Quarterly for October, 1 co 
April, 1987. —Editor. 
1B. A. Ross, The Old World in the New (New York, age me 
2 Peter Roberts, The New Pye aye (New York, 1920), 20 
®E. A. Roberts, ed., Official Report of the Centennial Cclcbrition A the City of 
Cleveland and the Settlement of the Western Reserve (Cleveland, 1896), 197. 
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Protestant churches which had non-English speaking congrega- 
tions.* In 1927 there were fifty-two Roman Catholic, eleven 
Greek Catholic, five Greek Orthodox, and forty-one Protestant 
churches with foreign born congregations.® 

The Protestant sects paid little attention to the foreign born 
until after the war. The attempt to establish missions among 
them might have enjoyed a greater success if it had been started 
early in the 1900’s when so much dissatisfaction existed in the 
Church over the clergy. In 1921 a survey was made by the 
Federated Churches, and it revealed that many of the foreign 
born were not affiliated with any church. A campaign was 
started to coordinate activities to work for the success of the 
missions among the foreign born. Fifty missions were engaged 
in this work and eight institutional churches were set up.° 

The institutional churches were churches which had been 
abandoned when foreign elements had appeared in the district, or 
when industry had driven out the old residents. They carried 
on their program in English, supplementing it with foreign- 
language services when necessary. Their activities included 
clubs for men, women, and children, sewing, gym classes and 
other recreation, educational work, and home visitation. Special 
activities included a summer camp.’ The success of the enter- 
prise just described has been small. Many of the missions were 
of long standing and they had had little success. The segrega- 
tion of the immigrant led him to associate himself with those 
who spoke his language and knew his customs. The institutional 
churches were in charge of people of various races, but their 
practices were unfamiliar and with the stabilizing of his native 
church he returned to the fold. 

Most of the German Protestant churches, which numbered 
fifty-two in 1870, have given up holding services in their own 
language in order to hold the younger generations. Many of 
them were pietistic, and forbade dancing, saloon-keeping, and 


*John Mohr, Map of the City of Cleveland Showing Colonies of Foreign Born 
(Cleveland, 1915). Statistics furnished by the Citizens’ Bureau. 

5 Compiled from Cleveland Year Book, 1927, 243ff. 

6 Tbid., 1921, 287ff. 

TJohn Prucha, ed., The Churches and the Foreign Situation in Cleveland (Cleve- 
land, 1921), 9, 
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secret societies.* One of the oldest German churches is St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church. It was founded in 1854, and 
from 1854-1929 it had only three priests.? Three of the five 
bishops of the Cleveland Diocese have been Germans, Louis A. 
Rappe, Ignatius A. Horstmann, and the present bishop, Joseph 
Schrembs. There are three groups who dominate the Germans in 
Cleveland. The Catholics stand first, the Lutherans second, and 
there are a considerable number of Free Thinkers.° A few 
still conduct their services in German, and a larger number have 
alternate services in English and German. In 1932 there were 
sixty-three Protestant churches and ten Roman Catholic churches 
in Cleveland, of German origin. Of the Protestant churches, 
twenty-five were Evangelical Lutheran, the most numerous Prot- 
estant sect." 

The religion of the Czechs in Cleveland has an interesting 
history. All sects except the Roman Catholic had been sup- 
pressed in Austria after the death of John Huss, but in the at- 
mosphere of free thought in America a break appeared. In 1870 
a dispute arose over the organization of an insurance and fra- 
ternal society in Cleveland, when the priest opposed it. Over 
half the Czechs withdrew from the church and most of them 
became ardent followers of Thomas Paine and Robert Inger- 
soll.1?_ An interesting incident to illustrate the violence of this 
controversy is to be found in the death of one Anton Vlcek, a 
bookkeeper and member of several radical Free Thinkers’ societies 
in New York. His friends, examining his effects after the 
funeral, found that he had been at one time a priest in charge of 
St. Prokop’s Roman Catholic Church, the second largest Czech 
Catholic church in Cleveland, and that he had left the church 
because of this quarrel.* Some of the seceders drifted into 
Protestant churches, but most of them remained unaffiliated with 
any church. In 1915 there were eight Catholic and eight Prot- 

8E. A. Roberts, Report of the Centennial of Cleveland, 207. 


®* Cleveland Press = 23, 1929. 
% Charles J. Wolfram, The Germans in the Making of Cleveland, MS. (in Cleve- 
land Public ew yp 14, 
Cleveland Press, November 1, 1982. 
Pf oe E. Ledbetter, The Czechs in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 19. 
43 Thomas Capek, The Czechs (Bohemians) in America (Boston, 1920), 
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estant churches with mixed parishes of Czechs and Slovaks.** In 
1927 there were fifteen Catholic and seven Protestant churches of 
these groups.** The Czechs have frequently abandoned their 
parishes. As a district became crowded, they moved towards 
the suburbs, abandoned their church, and sometimes affiliated with 
American groups instead of founding a new one. In this move- 
ment they have been followed by the Slovaks, with whom they 
were friendly and influential.’ 

The Poles have been a solid Roman Catholic unit. They 
have always regarded their church as the most essential factor 
in their social welfare. The Pole is deeply religious. His reli- 
gion permeates his speech, thought, and daily life. The early 
Poles in Berea requested Bishop Rappe for a place to worship. 
They were given St. Marys on “The Flats.” This building was 
the oldest Catholic church in Cleveland. The priest traveled to 
Berea twice a month before his congregation was assigned to this 
church. When winter set in, the trip to Cleveland was difficult. 
Bishop Rappe then assigned them the Chapel of St. Joseph on 
East 26th Street. In 1879 under the leadership of Father Wolf- 
gang, a German who spoke Polish, they purchased a site at East 
65th and Forman. Here they erected St. Stanislaus Church. 
From this church, which probably has the largest parish in the 
United States, developed seventeen others. Each church has its 
school, choir, social hall, library, and gymnasium.” St. Stanislaus 
had a parochial school with an enrollment of over two thousand, 
supported a choir of one hundred voices, and within its control 
had sixty-five societies.1* There are also two National Catholic 
churches, which hold services in Polish instead of Latin, and do 
not recognize the Pope. One small Baptist mission has struggled 
for existence in the Polish district.’® 

The Italians, with the exception of a few small missions, are 
supporters of the Roman Church. There has been a difference in 

4 Mohr, Map of Cleveland. 

%8 Cleveland Year Book, 1927, 288, 

%* John Prucha, “Among the Slavic People in Cleveland,” Missionary Review of 


the World (Princeton, N. J.; New York; London), XLVIII, 604. 
1 W. J. Nowak, ed., Survey and Maps of Polish Cleveland (Cleveland, 1930), 1. 


%C. W. Coulter, The Poles in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 24. 
” Nowak, Survey of Polish Cleveland, 8. 
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the relationship between the Italian and his church, and that of 
other racial groups. Because of the attitude of the Church in 
Italy toward personal liberty, the Italian has not been as much 
under the influence of the clergy as other racial groups.” This 
sentiment flared up in various parts of the United States on the 
death of King Humbert of Italy. In many cities, including 
Cleveland, high mass was held in his honor. In Louisville the 
bishop refused to hold high mass, and the Italians of that city 
filed a formal protest with the papal legation at Washington. 
This incident is cited as an example of their attitude toward the 
clergy. There were three Italian Roman Catholic churches in 
Cleveland in 1915 and four in 1927.22 That the distrust of the 
clergy is present among Cleveland Italians is shown by the fact 
that there are only two Italian parochial schools in the city. The 
rapid disintegration of the Italian colonies since the war has also 
served to weaken clerical control. 

There are seven Russian congregations in Cleveland, three 
Russian Orthodox and four United Greek Catholic. The latter 
sect is commonly called the “Uniat” church. There are also two 
Ukranian Uniat churches. Originally, the Russian Orthodox 
church was under the headship of the Russian Patriarch at Petro- 
grad. Since his death, and the stoppage of financial as well as 
spiritual aid from Russia, it has been under the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Moscow. The Soviet Government refused to per- 
mit the council to meet for the election of a new Patriarch, or 
to permit foreign delegates to enter Russia. The possible effects 
of this policy cannot be predicted. 

A curious feature in the history of the Russian churches 
has been the litigation which appeared in Cleveland in 1921. Two 
of the present Orthodox churches were founded as Uniat 
churches. In 1918 a movement swept the Russians in America 
which led many Greek Catholics to join the Orthodox Church.” 
In Cleveland this was the cause of litigation between factions in 

”»C. W. Coulter, The Italians in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 61. 

= Cleveland Year Book, 1021, 388. 


. ™Ina Telberg, Russians in Cleveland, MS. (Master’s thesis in Western Reserve 
University), 20. 
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the church of St. John the Baptist, and St. Peter and St. Paul. 
In the congregation of St. Peter and St. Paul only twenty-five 
members remained loyal to the Uniat church. The Orthodox 
members built a church on land that had been purchased by the 
congregation as Greek Catholics. The loyalists sued, and in 
equity the Orthodox group was given thirty days to buy out the 
Uniat loyalists at a price fixed by the court. This was done. In 
the case involving St. John the Baptist Orthodox church, the 
Uniats won a complete victory, as church and land had been pur- 
chased by the congregation as Uniats. 

The Uniat Church retains all practices and liturgy which are 
used in the Russian Orthodox Church. The one difference is in 
allegiance, the Uniats recognizing the headship of the Roman Pope. 
An agreement was made between the papacy and the Uniat Church 
in 1646. On condition that they recognize the headship of the 
Pope, certain privileges were to be granted to them. These 
were: (1.) to perform mass in the language of the people, (2.) 
selection of their bishops by the Uniat clergy, (3.) confirmation 
by the priest, and (4.) marriage of the clergy to be permitted 
before ordination. Since the Russian and southern Slav immi- 
gration to America brought the problem to this country, the 
celibate Latin clergy has protested the practice of marriage by the 
Uniat clergy. As a result, the papacy since 1890 has periodically 
issued bulls that forbade the marriage of the Uniat clergy. In 
1907 a bull was issued directed at the Ruthenians in particular. 
It forbade the ordination of any but celibate candidates to the 
priesthood from this group.** In 1929 another bull prohibiting 
the future marriage of the Uniat clergy was issued.2> This new 
order caused trouble in the Uniat congregations throughout the 
United States.2° The American Russian Messenger, official or- 
gan of the Uniat churches, has become the mouthpiece of the 
protests in the United States. The bull is protested on the 
ground that it violates the agreement of 1646. The Uniat churches 
in Cleveland seem to be united on this question. Priests and con- 

* Pius X Pontifica Maxima Acta (Rome), V (1914), 60-1. 


% Acta Apostolicae Sedis (Rome), Annus XII, Vol. XII (1980), 102-3. 
2% Donald Attwater, The Catholic Eastern Churches (Milwaukee, 1985), 87. 
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gregations alike are opposed to the new order. About one hun- 
dred and twenty congregations have seceded from their allegiance 
to the papacy. This may lead to the appearance of a new reli- 
gious sect in the United States. 

Of the Hungarians sixty per cent. are Roman Catholic, 
twenty-five per cent. Calvinists, five per cent. Greek Catholics, five 
per cent. Lutherans and five per cent. Unitarians, Baptists and 
others. The first Hungarian Roman Catholic church, St. Eliza- 
beth’s, was founded in Cleveland in 1891. Father Carl Bohm, 
its first priest, was brought from Hungary. It has a large paro- 
chial school, and numerous societies under its direction. The 
first Hungarian Protestant church was a Reformed church 
founded in 1891. This church grew rapidly, and it established 
a branch in 1894. The first Hungarian Lutheran church was 
founded in 1905.77 In 1915 there were two Hungarian syna- 
gogues, two Roman Catholic churches, three Protestant churches, 
and one Greek Catholic church. In 1927 four more Protestant 
churches were in this list.22 The Hungarian Uniat Church op- 
posed the new rule of celibacy issued by the Pope. One of the 
reasons suggested for the increased opposition to the marriage 
of the clergy was a matter of social prejudice. The peasant brings 
his ideas of social caste with him. The wife of the priest must 
be looked up to, as well as the priest himself. Many of these 
marriages in America have resulted in alliances between the 
priest and a woman of peasant stock. This has affected the 
priest’s standing in the colony.” 

There is one Greek Orthodox church in Cleveland, the Church 
of the Annunciation. Greeks from all over the city constitute its 
congregation. The Greeks in general have not been as deeply in- 
terested in their church as other groups, some because of indiffer- 
ence and others because of intermarriage. Their early clergy 
came from the ranks of the immigrants and was poorly trained. 
The newer clergy came from Greece, or was trained there. Rev- 

77H. A. Liebovitz and P. Mihaly, A Clevelandi ryarok iosteate (The History 
of pew. 2 “Hun arians); tr. by Frederick Gonda (Clewiead, 1919), 130, 

® Cleveland Year Book, 1927, 288. 


Hungarians interviewed by the writer emphasized caste distinctions in discus- 
sions of their people in Cleveland. 
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erend John Lavrakas, the present pastor, came to Cleveland in 
1916. He was graduated from the University of Athens, and is 
considered an authority on scriptural history and the laws of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Syria was the birthplace of two mono- 
theistic religions, Judaism and Christianity, and was closely asso- 
ciated with the third, Mohammedanism. There have been five 
Syrian religious groups in Cleveland, Syrian Orthodox, Druse, 
Mohammedan, Greek Catholic, and Maronite. The origin of 
the last religion goes back to Paul. It is oriental in tradition and 
ritual. Its bishop is called “Patriarch of Antioch and All the 
Orient.” It has been affiliated with the Roman Church since 
1182. Some modifications were permitted. Syriac is used in 
all ritual and the sect has its own feast days.*° The few Druses 
in Cleveland have a religious society but no church. There is 
only one Syrian mosque in the United States, and that is in 
Detroit. One small Greek Catholic and two Syrian Orthodox 
churches complete the list. The largest of the Syrian churches 
is St. George’s Syrian Orthodox Church. The clergy have come 
from the fatherland. 

There are four Rumanian churches in Cleveland, one Ru- 
manian Orthodox, one Baptist, and two small Uniat churches. 
The single Baptist church was founded in 1914 during a nation- 
wide missionary campaign. It was a small church and recently 
split due to a factional quarrel. The two Uniat churches have 
opposed the papal bull on celibacy as have the Cleveland Uniat 
churches of other groups. St. Mary’s Rumanian Orthodox 
church was founded in 1904. It has been a leading factor in 
attempting to preserve Rumanian folk-culture among the Ru- 
manians in Cleveland. 

The Jugoslavs are practically all Roman Catholics. There is 
one Serb Greek Orthodox church which was founded during the 
war, and one Croat Greek Catholic church. Four Slovene Roman 
Catholic churches are the most important among this group. 

The Dutch in Cleveland who have arrived since 1900 have 
been generally indifferent to church membership. The oldest 


* Philip K. Hitti, The Syrians in America (New York, 1920), 87. 
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Dutch church in Cleveland is the Calvary Reformed Church on 
West 58th Street. The first Dutch in Cleveland attended a Ger- 
man church but as soon as there were enough of them, they 
founded Calvary Reformed Church. This church was affiliated 
with the American Dutch Reformed Church. Seceding groups 
founded a new sect, the Christian Reformed Church, of which 
there are two in Cleveland. The latter churches hold services in 
both English and Dutch. Calvary Reformed Church has held 
all its services in English for a number of years. The clergy 
for the Dutch churches have come from the Michigan colony. 

There were three small Finnish congregations in Cleveland 
in 1921. They had no buildings of their own but used churches 
of other denominations at odd hours.*t Because of the absence 
of compact colonies, the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes have 
had few churches, and they have rapidly lost their identity as 
racial congregations. The Danes and Norwegians have combined 
in two churches. Bethel Congregational is Norwegian-Danish 
and Emanuel Lutheran is a Danish congregation. The Norwegian 
Church of Our Savior has services in English and Norwegian on 
alternate Sundays. Reverend Oscar Strom acted as pastor for 
the latter two churches for many years, and was an influential 
figure among both Danes and Norwegians.**? There were four 
Swedish churches in Cleveland in 1927 but they had really lost 
their identity as Swedish institutions. Their services were held 
in English, as most of their members were of the second genera- 
tion.** 

The Swiss in Cleveland have no churches of their own. 
They generally affiliated with a German church. The Swiss are 
good Christians, but as a race have been poor church-goers in 
Cleveland. This has been due to a clerical antipathy which has 
developed from their experience in the homeland. Sixty per 
cent. are Protestants and the remainder Roman Catholics. The 
latter group came from the French and Italian cantons. 

The Old Stone Church (Presbyterian) has been the only 





%1 John Prucha, ed., The Churches and the Foreign Situation in Greater Cleveland 
(Cleveland, 1921), 7. 

%3 Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 20, 1927. 

33 Cleveland Year Book, 1927, 288. 
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church to make any progress among the Chinese. This was due 
to its proximity to the old Ontario Street Chinatown, and perhaps 
the fact that John Hay was a member of this church had some 
effect on its success. This church conducts a Chinese Sunday 
School, and has willingly donated the use of its halls and audi- 
toriums.** 

The first Jewish synagogue was organized in Cleveland in 
1839. After a secession quarrel, the reunited groups founded the 
society which became the present Euclid Avenue Temple. Their 
first building was erected on a lot donated by Leonard Case. 
New arrivals from Germany and Bohemia founded the Tifereth 
Israel Congregation in 1850. This group caused further schisms 
among the Jewish groups in Cleveland.** There were disputes 
over sermons in English, having an organ in the church, and the 
question of a choir. In 1917 there were twenty synagogues, all 
having religious and Hebrew language schools.** The four largest 
synagogues are: The Temple, Euclid Avenue Temple, Temple on 
the Heights, and the Jewish Center. These four have at least 
5,000 in their congregations. The Orthodox congregations are 
more numerous, but smaller in enrollment. There have been 
German, Hungarian, Bohemian, and Russian groups which have 
clung together under these racial designations. The rabbis of 
Cleveland Jewry have been leaders not only of their own people 
but of the whole community. Rabbi Michallis Machol, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Breslau, was an outstanding figure in 
Cleveland from 1876-1907.*" 

Rabbi Leo Jung was called to Cleveland in 1919. He was 
a leader of Orthodox Judaism. Rabbi Jung was responsible for 
the founding of four branches of the Sinai League for the study 
of Orthodox Judaism. His influence in educational and ritual 
affairs was felt by the whole community.** Four Cleveland rabbis 
are outstanding liberals in Cleveland Jewry and in local and civic 
affairs. They are Rabbi Barnett Brickner, Rabbi Harry Davido- 





% Luis J. Zuiano, “Our Chinatown,” The Clevelander, III (December, 1928), 31. 
oan Jewish Society Book, II, 8ff. 
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witz, Rabbi Abram Nowak, and Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. The 
last has a national reputation as a liberal thinker, and is a lecturer 
much in demand. The synagogue has been the center of the 
Jewish community in Cleveland. Since the war it has expanded 
its interests, to other things than religion. The synagogue has 
become during this period the center of Jewish religion, music, 
and culture, an institutional center for all that the race has to 
offer. 

The diffusion of racial colonies since the war has affected the 
immigrant churches enormously. It has broken racial solidarity 
and threatened clerical control. Most of these churches have lost 
their racial character to some degree, and many of them entirely. 
The stoppage of immigration has made their survival depend upon 
the adoption of English in their services. Attempted language 
schools have not been successful. The Orthodox Church, if it 
is to last as a faith, probably must make this change. Most of 
the priests reluctantly admitted to the writer that it had become 
increasingly difficult to interest the younger generation. Some 
Orthodox priests believe that the movement for the organization 
of an American Orthodox Church must gain momentum soon, 
and that it is either a case of adopt the English language or de- 
stroy the sect in America. This may well apply to every immi- 
grant church whose liturgy is celebrated in the native tongue. 

The outcome of the struggle over celibacy in the Uniat clergy 
may destroy the sect. In the past the Uniats have been able to 
conquer the opposition of the papacy, but the conditions are some- 
what different at present. They are having the same difficulty 
over language as the Orthodox churches, and the Roman bishops 
are not filling vacant parishes unless an unmarried priest is 
available. Some have already seceded and thus America has a 
new religious sect. Some have joined the Orthodox Church. 
Some are simply marking time. Whether the Roman clergy will 
win the struggle, or new sects will be formed, or whether the situa- 
tion will be settled on the old basis, is impossible to predict. All 
three of these possibilities exist in Cleveland. 


A number of non-religious institutions originated with the 
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immigrant groups of Cleveland and deserve some notice. The 
Beer and Skittles Club was founded by Morris Black and his 
political followers. It met in an obscure Hungarian restaurant. 
Here the young reformers and political crusaders of the 1890's 
met to discuss their plans and to plot against the bosses. The 
humorous and youthful aspect of this organization is found in 
the invention of an extremely potent drink called “Slivwitz 
Punch.” Their custom was to invite their political enemies to 
dine, and fill their glasses frequently with “Slivwitz.” The out- 
come would be that they would “later tuck them tenderly into a 
cab,” with instructions to the driver to take them for several 
hours jolting around Public Square. The politician’s discomfiture 
and the ridicule which followed may be imagined.*® 

All the immigrant groups of Cleveland have halls which 
have the status of institutions. They are generally corporations, 
the stock of which is held by the societies that use the building. 
Those of the Czechs are very complete. They contain theatres, 
gymnasiums, club rooms, libraries, and dance halls. Each hall 
of this type served as a cultural center for the group which main- 
tained it.° The most famous of the Czech halls is the Bohemian 
National Hall on Broadway. It was founded in 1896 and is 
owned by thirty-four of the ninety Czech societies which use 
the building.“ 

Several social settlements founded by native Americans hold 
the status of institutions among the foreign born. Alta House, 
in the center of a colony of 20,000 Italians, is one. Its activities 
include educational classes for men, women, and children, a 
gym and pool, playgrounds, music, art, and dramatic clubs, a 
branch library, kindergarten, and a clinic conducted by a visiting 
nurse. Eighteen Italian lodges meet here, and it has been the 
scene of weddings, christenings and receptions. Alta House main- 
tains a summer camp for ten weeks each summer where it cares 
for two hundred children, and furnishes facilities for day picnics 
for fifteen hundred Italian mothers during a season.*? Goodrich 


%® Frederick C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925), 81. 
Ledbetter, Czechs, 25ff. 

“ Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 21, 1927. 

“2 Cleveland Year Book, 1927, 347. 
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House has maintained the same kind of activities among the 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Slovaks. This institution is not as large 
as Alta House, but carries on the same wide variety of activities 
to provide a sane social life for the foreign born. It supports a 
farm near Akron for mothers and children who are in need of 
an outdoor life for reasons of health. Merrick House centers its 
activities among Ukranians, Slovaks, and Poles. The East End 
Neighborhood House centers in a Polish colony. In addition to 
activities similar to the others just mentioned, this institution has 
a maternity dispensary, classes in home arts, and is famous for 
its folk celebrations.** 

The two oldest German institutions in Cleveland are St. 
Alexis Hospital and St. Johns Hospital. The founders of St. 
Alexis, Sister Leonarda and Sister Alexa, came to Cleveland in 
1884 from Bavaria. They had two dollars in cash and the clothes 
they wore. Father Kilian Schlosser established them in an old 
abandoned brick school. Their start was humble, but it grew into 
the present modern St. Alexis. The fortitude and patient service 
of these two women brought gifts of money, supplies, and service 
by physicians. Today it is one of two remaining downtown 
hospitals, and seventy-five per cent. of its work is charity. Reli- 
gion has been no bar to receiving its aid.** 

The Altenheim was established in 1876 as a home for aged 
men and women. It has been supported by the Germans of 
Cleveland ever since by fees, gifts, and entertainments. Since 
1864 Germans have supported a Children’s Home at Berea. It 
has a capacity of one hundred twenty-five, and all of the orphans 
have a chance for a high school education.*® The Cleveland 
Deutsche Zentrale, a registered social agency composed of repre- 
sentatives of Cleveland German societies, has proposed the erec- 
tion of a half million dollar social center to house the four hun- 
dred and fifty German societies of Cleveland. This has not yet 
been carried out.“° The same organization opened Unsere Farm 
in 1926. This was a social and recreational center for Germans, 


® Thid., 848ff. 

“ History of St. Alexis Hospital 1884-1909 (Cleveland, 1909), 14ff. 
* Cleveland Year Book, 1927, 146. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 1, 1926. 
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and its Sunday programs were like those in the old beer gardens, 
minus the beer.47 The two German Turnvereine have halls which 
are the oldest centers of German culture in Cleveland. One hall 
is on East 55th Street and the other on the west side. Both are 
flourishing, and their traditional importance is unimpaired. Many 
other German institutions have lost their German identity through 
American assimilation. 

The principal Greek institution has been the Kuffenein, or 
Coffee Shop. This was the poor man’s club. Here Greeks met 
to drink coffee and to smoke a water pipe. Politics and literature 
were under discussion. Every other door on Bolivar Street was 
a Greek Coffee House before the war. It was a transplanted 
institution that is dying out because of the pressure of industry 
in the Bolivar Street neighborhood, naturalization, and intermar- 
riage. The coffee houses were famous for their coffee, and for 
a delicious white goat cheese. Bolivar Street shows today that 
their existence is about to end. A few are still there, while on 
either side loom the walls of factories. Ahepa, the national so- 
ciety, has purchased land for the erection of a Greek hall. The 
construction of the building has been delayed because of economic 
conditions. : 

Eight Slovene halls have been erected in Cleveland since 
1900. The largest is the Slovene National Home at East 66th 
and St. Clair. Seventy-five societies united to build it. It cost 
$300,000, and has a library, club rooms, gymnasium, and an 
auditorium seating two thousand. This hall is a center of 
Jugoslav culture in Cleveland. It has entertained artists, musi- 
cians, and other notable figures from the homeland. The Ar- 
menians have a small community center on the east side where 
they hold religious services, musicales, and political meetings. 
Carpatina, a Rumanian society, owns a hall containing a library, 
club rooms and an auditorium. It divides the cultural leadership 
of Cleveland Rumanians with a similar institution that is under 
the control of St. Mary’s Rumanian Orthodox Church. 

The Syrians have had a coffee house or two in Cleveland, 


“ Cleveland Press, May 21, 1931. 
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but as a race have not developed any institutions similar to those 
of other groups. The family is their most important unit, and 
public recreation has not attracted them. 

One Finnish institution in Cleveland is of an unusual kind. 
It is a bath house of the type common in rural regions, but mod- 
ernized to meet urban conditions. It is housed in a brick build- 
ing. From the dressing room one enters a shower room and 
then the steam room. In the latter is an open furnace filled with 
stones. The stones are heated by a fire underneath them until 
they are red hot. Water is sprayed upon them and steam comes 
from the door and fills the room. Each patron is furnished with 
a small brush of leaves similar in shape to a small broom. The 
patron soaks his brush in the steam of the furnace door and 
proceeds to slap his body with it. This procedure lasts about 
half an hour. Hard benches furnish the only resting place. This 
institution was founded in 1912, and is heavily patronized the 
three days a week it is in operation.** 

The Polish National Hall has been the leading institution of 
the largest Polish colony. It is in the heart of the Broadway 
colony and has all the facilities common to such institutions among 
other immigrant groups in Cleveland. It has been especially 
noted for its development of drama. A downtown theatre occa- 
sionally receives one of. its plays after it has completed a stand in 
the Polish theatre. The Poles of Cleveland also maintain a 
Polish hospital. The older generation has demanded such a 
hospital, to be conducted by their own people, and furnishing 
familiar foods.*® 

There have been innumerable Jewish institutions in Cleve- 
land. They have been largely consolidated since 1922 under the 
Federation of Jewish Charities. They include orphanages, old 
peoples’ homes, and hospitals. The largest hospital is Mt. Sinai 
on East ro5th Street. The Jews have a very humane method of 
dealing with their orphans. They maintain a family placement 
bureau, and strive earnestly to give each child a normal family 
life. The Jews of Cleveland care for their own charity, and 


# Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 28, 1927. 
Michael M. Davis, Immigrant Health and the Community (New York, 1921), 822. 
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have more philanthropic organizations and institutions than any 
other group in the city.°° 

The Theatre Guild of the Temple represents an interesting 
activity. It maintains what is probably the largest Hebrew library 
in the city, 5,000 volumes with a subscription list of forty Jewish 
periodicals. The Theatre Guild has produced many plays in 
Hebrew, and its theatre has been a center of Jewish drama and 
language development.** 

The most important Jewish institution in Cleveland is the 
Cleveland Jewish Center. The congregation of this synagogue 
was made up of two smaller ones who came from Poland and 
Lithuania. Rabbi Samuel Margolis originated the idea of this 
center. Its purpose is to promote and influence every aspect of 
Jewish life, religious, cultural, social, physical, and recreational. 
The Center has a pool, gymnasium, roof garden, library, classes 
in Hebrew language and literature, boy and girl Scouts, art classes, 
lectures on cultural subjects, and a political forum. It is probably 
one of the leading Jewish cultural centers in the United States. 

Another type of institution whose influence was felt strongly 
in Cleveland’s foreign colonies, was the American saloon. In the 
homelands of all these people, the public house, the coffee house, 
the hazgpoda, or the hazgarten was a place where a man took his 
family for an evening of recreation. He drank his beer or wine, 
read the papers, enjoyed the music, and went home none the worse. 
The American saloon did not have these conditions, and caused a 
real social problem, especially among the older men. The soft 
drink parlor and the “speak easy” occupied its place during the 
prohibition era. The effect of the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment has been no different for the immigrant than the native 
American. The new drinking places have taken on none of the 
characteristics of institutions, nor are they characteristic of any 
nationality group. 

A great service has been rendered by these various immi- 
grant institutions, both to the immigrant and to his adopted city 
and country. They have served as a link with the fatherland and 


5% Cleveland Jewish Society Book, 
51 Cleveland Jewish Independent, ‘one ‘4, 1929. 
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have helped to relieve the nostalgia of people far from their native 
land. They have been social anchors in a strange land. Many 
of the districts that the immigrants were forced to occupy in 
Cleveland were not the best residential areas. Some have since 
been labeled as delinquency areas. Under these conditions they 
were forces for morality and good citizenship. They were cul- 
tural centers, diffusing the culture brought by the immigrant into 
American life, and in turn aiding the newcomer to assimilate the 
best in the community’s life and culture. Many times attacked, 
commonly misunderstood, the immigrants’ institutions have served 
a purpose in assimilation of alien groups, and are today being 
accepted more as American institutions than as contributions of 
immigrant peoples. 











THE FATHER OF THE McGUFFEYS* 
By Avice McGurFrey MorriLt RUuGGLEs 


The McGuffey Readers are becoming classics, and their au- 
thors, William Holmes and Alexander Hamilton McGuffey, 
legendary figures. But as yet little has been told about the father 
of the two sedate gentlemen who first dispensed literature to the 
American masses. This was Alexander (“Sandy”) McGuffey, 
in his youth one of the most famous scouts on the western 
frontier. 

He was born in Wigtownshire, Scotland, November 22, 1767. 
Wigtown, sometimes called West Galloway, is the extreme south- 
western corner of Scotland, jutting out between the Irish Sea 
and the North Channel. The name derives from the Scandinavian 
vik, meaning bay, because of the deep bays that cut into the wild, 
rocky shores. A bleak country of bog and moorland where liv- 
ing conditions have always been simple and difficult. 

Wigtown has had its share of dramatic Scottish history, since 
the days when the Norsemen harried its shores, down to the last 
of the Jacobite expeditions, only seven years before Sandy McGuf- 
fey was born, when three warships and seven hundred men were 
lost in Luce Bay off the south coast. 

In the fourteenth century the shire had been handed over 
for a bad debt by Sir Malcolm Fleming, earl of Wigtown, to 
one of the “Black Douglases,” Archibald the Grim. My mother, 
a grand-daughter of Sandy McGuffey, used to repeat to us as 
children, the old rhyme, 


* Copyrighted, 1938, by Alice McGuffey Morrill Ruggles. 
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Hush ye, hush ye, 
Little pet ye! 
Hush ye, hush ye, 
Do not fret ye, 

The Black Douglas 
Shall not get ye! 


But whether this, and the eerie Scotch ballad of “Lord 
Randall” which she often sang, were an inheritance from the 
McGuffeys, or from her maternal ancestors the Drakes of Devon- 
shire, is not known. Old English and Scottish folk-lore was 
the common stock of all Anglo-Saxon pioneers in the Middle 
West. 

Wigtown’s chief title to fame rests on its non-conformist 
martyrs, to whom a monument was erected in 1858, on Windy 
Hill, outside the county seat. This was three years after the 
death of Sandy McGuffey in Pennsylvania. He never returned 
to his native land, but his mother must have told him tales of 
the Covenanters of Wigtown, their cruel sufferings and heroic 
spirit. 

In 1685 (the year of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes— 
a bad year for Protestants) two Covenanters, a widow aged 
sixty-four and a girl of eighteen, were tied to stakes in the sands 
of Wigtown Bay and drowned by the rising tide. And at the same 
time three men were hanged without trial. 

But three years later the last of the Stuart kings was exiled, 
and the Presbyterians, among them Sandy’s ancestors, were free 
to follow their faith. Religious persecution was now a thing 
of the past, but the eighteenth century held for Sandy’s parents 
other distressing problems. They belonged to the yeoman class 
that was being gradually ruined by the introduction from Hol- 
land and France of scientific methods of farming which only the 
upper classes could afford to apply. 

Members of the wealthy leisured class became gentlemen 
farmers, and the small farmers were faced with the alternative of 
becoming their virtual serfs or of emigrating. The McGuffeys 
chose the latter, being by nature proud, bold and independent. 
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And lucky it was for their descendants that they made this deci- 
sion, for under George II the landlords put through Parliament 
a set of “Inclosure Acts,” by which they took over for their own 
use the common lands, always before open to all. The small 
farmers lost their plowland and grazing fields, and the patches 
of woodland, where their pigs had grubbed for acorns and where 
they had cut their precious firewood. Many became hopelessly 
discouraged and lapsed into idleness or drifted north into the 
recently rising industries. This period saw the foundations laid 
for the terrible poverty and slums which cursed England in the 
early nineteenth century. The rural middle class was all but 
wiped out. The more courageous turned their backs upon the 
past and set out for Ulster, Canada or the American colonies. 

In Wigtown conditions, always hard, became unendurable. 
Sandy’s parents, William and Ann McKittrick McGuffey, packed 
their meager belongings, set sail and landed in Philadelphia, in 
August 1774. Sandy was between five and six years of age. 

Life in the new country was not as easy as they had antici- 
pated, and William had barely made a start at farming in York 
County, southeastern Pennsylvania, when the Revolution broke 
out and he found hintself marching away to fight. He was fight- 
ing for a land in which he had lived less than a year, and which 
could not be called a nation. But it is a safe guess that William 
McGuffey’s heart was in the struggle. By race, by faith, and by 
circumstance, he would be inclined to sympathize with the rebels. 
And it is known that General George Washington on his marches 
more than once lodged at William’s new home. 

Sandy’s most impressionable years were passed in an excit- 
ing atmosphere of war and political upheaval. Soldiers swarmed 
over the countryside, radicals debated at his mother’s table and 
wanderers from the West were forever drifting in to sit by her 
fireside and spin yarns of the rich, untouched lands beyond the 
mountains. Life was unsettled, thrilling and promising. Sandy 
drank it in eagerly. 

The war ended at last, his father returned and family interest 
shifted from public to domestic affairs. The McGuffeys were 
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Americans now, with a new allegiance for their new country. 
But prosperity had still to be won. Post-war conditions were 
bad in the Eastern States for people without money or influence. 
In 1789 they packed up again and joined the long procession 
that, on foot or on horseback, had begun to pour through the 
Cumberland Gap, along “Boone’s Road” to the newly opened 
Northwest Territory. 

These pioneers were of two fairly distinct types—one, the 
hunter or adventurer, carrying only his weapons, moving rest- 
lessly on and on, a mere squatter if he lingered on the way; the 
other, the home seeker with a family, a few belongings and a 
definite ambition to build and set up as a freehold farmer. The 
McGuffeys belonged to the second class. 

Laboriously they trekked through steep passes, tangled forest 
and mountain streams, burdened with the most necessary equip- 
ment and with several small children, for William and Ann, like 
all pioneers, were prolific. The weaklings died off and the 
survivors grew up tall, sinewy and hardy. 

William McGuffey settled in southwestern Pennsylvania, 
Washington County, a pleasant and fertile valley land, near what 
is now the West Virginia line. Wheeling was the nearest large 
settlement. This was the real frontier and Sandy, the oldest 
boy, was ready for it. 

He was fair and strapping, with blue eyes, ruddy skin, and 
an open pleasing expression. In action he was strong as a moose 
and lithe as a deer. Life in the log cabin was busy and work 
on the newly-staked farm unending. But Sandy was too bub- 
bling with resistless energy to stay around the place. Wisely 
his father let him have his fling. 

All beyond the clearing lay virgin forest, silent, trackless 
and exciting, or prairie, green and smiling in summer and at all 
seasons teeming with game. Deer and buffalo were hunted for 
their tallow and skins, beaver and otter for food and skins. Wild 
turkeys and all sorts of small game were to be had for the taking. 

From Wheeling to Cincinnati the Ohio River makes a great 
dip. The country along both sides of this curve was the scene 
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of Sandy‘s adventures, as it was of the men whose exploits had 
filled his young ears—Daniel Boone, Simon Girty, the renegade, 
and the Wetzel brothers. This was the region over which Audu- 
bon and Johnny Appleseed ranged later, and Dr. Daniel Drake, 
the pioneer physician. The epic of that country, beginning with 
the glamorous LaSalle, probably the first white man to set foot 
there, remains to be written. 

When the McGuffeys arrived, the last of the expeditions 
against the Indians was getting under way. To Sandy the inde- 
pendent life of a scout, or “spy,” and the peculiar never-to-be- 
foreseen excitements of the Indian warfare appealed intensely. 
When Samuel Brady, brother of General Hugh Brady of the 
regular army, and a leader among the settlers near Wheeling, 
announced a competition for special spy service, Sandy and his 
best friend, Duncan McArthur, were among the volunteers who 
entered. 


bam Goan 





Blockhouse Station — 


Washington had announced his intention of ending once and 
for all the intolerable conditions on the border. It was to take 
his generals four years of effort to achieve this end, and Sandy 
and Duncan were in the thick of it all. Duncan was eighteen, 
four years Sandy’s junior. His ancestors had likewise been 
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raised on oatmeal and fighting in Scotland. Both lads were as 
ready to fight as eat. They could paddle a canoe, shoot from 
ambush with unfailing accuracy and thread their way through 
the woods without a sound. 

Brady’s tests were rigid and thorough, on land and on water. 
He made the candidates swim, paddle, run races, hunt and shoot. 
He sent them into the woods to spy on Indians, as they supposed, 
but older spies disguised as Indians followed them to find out who 
would run away and who would stand and fight, and when and 
why. To deal with Indians required quick and sure judgment. 
The tests over, Sandy and Duncan were the winners, and returned 
to their own settlement for hasty preparation and farewells. Spies 
were sent out with all military expeditions, or were detailed to 
patrol the country at large and report back to the block-house 
stations if they had found Indians lurking. There was keen 
rivalry to obtain spy assignments. And on the fidelity and re- 
sourcefulness of these men the very existence of the settlers 
depended. 

Sandy and Duncan dressed alike but differed in build. The 
ranger’s costume was a homespun suit with buckskin jerkin and 
leggings, in winter a coonskin cap, and always a sheath knife or 
tomahawk stuck in the belt. The dirk or the tomahawk had its 
special uses for cutting one’s way through the forest or hacking 
trees for rude shelter. 

Sandy, tall and rangy, was noted for his long legs—no one 
could outrun him. Duncan was heavier and of greater endur- 
ance. The two were inseparable—Damon and Pythias of the 
frontier—and their luck became proverbial. They were to come 
through their Indian service unscathed while brave and good 
men were shot and scalped all round them. But it was not luck 
that saved them. It was their natural quickness and intelligence. 
They had mastered the Indian’s technique of fighting, and added 
to his methods the white man’s brain power. 

Four years of difficult and daring service they endured. 
Dodging or fighting Indians, killing and skinning bears and pan- 
thers, felling trees for rafts, navigating swirling rivers, these 
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were the common experiences of a frontier scout. And by 
such experiences were young Sandy and Duncan tried and tough- 
ened and sent back to their homes with their heads high. 

Yet it is doubtful if they boasted of their exploits or were 
greatly praised. Sandy’s mother probably breathed a silent prayer 
of thanks and his father greeted him with an added touch of re- 
spect as man to man. But it was all in the day’s work, and the 
days were too full and too demanding for displays of emotion. In 
a few weeks the scouts would be off to the woods again, hunting 
and trapping on their own until the call for Indian service came 
again. The redskins seldom molested the whites in winter and 
expeditions against them were not generally undertaken at that 
season. 

No letters have survived from Sandy McGuffey or his parents 
and it is doubtful if any were written. Neither he nor they 
were easy with their quill pens, and there was small chance of 
letters reaching Sandy in his kind of life. But a contemporary 
letter from a father in Virginia to his son who was on the frontier 
with a surveying party, is probably typical of the paternal attitude 
of that era. The letter is brief, affectionate, matter of fact. 


- 


GoocHLanp Co. Oct.4,1788. 


Lovinc Son :—I received yours, favored by Mr. Underwood, wherein 
you inform me that you had made a trip over the Ohio: That you had 
tarried there but a few days. I am afraid that you venture too much. 
Should you escape after doing what you are engaged, I would advise you to 
drop venturing too much, etc. by your last, you say that you can finish all 
you have undertaken by spring. God send you a safe return etc. I will 
keep a cask of cider till the first of April expecting to see you, if God is 
willing. 

I am your loving father, 
NATHANIEL Massiz* 


In his old age Sandy McGuffey recounted certain incidents 
of his scout days to Daniel Drake, whose daughter Elizabeth had 
married Sandy’s youngest son in 1839. Drake, who had a flair for 
history, promptly sat down and retold the story in a letter to his 
grandson, Charles Drake McGuffey, then a little boy of four or 


1John McDonald, Biographical Sketches of General Nathaniel Massie [and 
others] (Dayton, O., 1888). 
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five. But for Drake the father of the McGuffeys would be only 


a name. 

McArthur, who became a distinguished man, was the subject 
of a memoir by his brother-in-law, John McDonald, another 
scout. Piecing together these two contemporary records we have 
an authentic, if fragmentary account of Sandy and Duncan’s 
adventures. “The dangers from their bold, vigilant and dexter- 
ous enemy,” wrote McDonald of his fellow scouts, “were only 
an item in the catalogue of their sufferings. . . . The bodily com- 
position of these men contained more than the usual quantity 
of lime and iron, to enable them to endure the fatigue and hard- 
ships they had to encounter.” 

Sandy has left a description of the Battle of Big and Little 
Captina which is typical of the haphazard nature of Indian forays. 
In the summer of 1791 he and Duncan were dispatched with a 
small troop of ten other men on horseback under a certain 
Captain Boggs to reconnoiter across the Ohio. On the fourth 
day out they found Indian tracks and followed them down a 
creek, Big Captina, and up the forks of another, Little Captina. 

Suddenly the Indians fired from ambush and Boggs groaned 
and fell. Sandy and Duncan (on foot, as spies) ran for a large 
sycamore on the edge of the creek and from behind the trunk 
fired at the redskins—Sandy, eight or nine times, of course re- 
loading each time. The Indians fired back and one bullet knocked 
some of the bark of the tree into Duncan’s face. He remarked 
coolly, “Didn’t the fellow fire well?” 

As the Indians now rushed forward in overpowering num- 
bers, the spies turned and fled for their lives. Duncan was 
chased down the creek by five Indians, while Sandy ran up a 
hill with three after him. When he reached the top, he wheeled 
suddenly and pointed his empty gun. The Indians instantly 
dropped to the ground and Sandy was off and away like the wind. 

After the wars an Indian stopped Sandy one day in Wheeling 
and asked to shake hands with him. “I was one of the three 
who chased you up the hill,” he said. Sandy shook hands and 
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suggested they have a friendly race on the spot. The Indian 
accepted and Sandy won. 

Another of Sandy’s narrow escapes occurred one evening 
when he and Duncan and a third scout were stealing along a trail, 
single file, about seven miles from Wheeling. It was growing 
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Encounter with Indians 


dark when Sandy, who was leading, spied lying in the path before 
him the headdress of an Indian. Had he stooped to pick it up 
he would have been shot from ambush. But without pausing in 
his stride, he gave the thing a kick, shouting in his ringing voice, 
“Indians! Several shots flew after him as he sped along and 
one smashed his powder horn and passed through his clothing. 
He and his companions got away, however, and the Indians did 
not follow. 

Duncan in a similar experience had not come off so well. 
Alone and fleeing from a surprise attack, his powder horn was 
shattered and the splinters penetrated his thigh, wounding him 
seriously. Running on and on, the blood flowing from his side, 
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he simply wore the Indians out, and gradually increased his dis- 
tance from them. By the time he had crossed two or three 
ridges, he found they had ceased to pursue him, and making a 
detour he reached the river bank where his companions were 
waiting for him with a canoe. 


Duncan, and probably Sandy (though Drake does not say 
so, was in the ill-fated expedition of General Josiah Harmar, a 
popular soldier of the Revolution, who sailed down the Ohio 
with a company of Pennsylvania volunteers to Fort Washington, 
later Cincinnati. Joined there by some regulars and more vol- 
unteers from Kentucky, the whole body marched north through 
what is now central Ohio, then unbroken wilderness. The going 
was cruelly hard, as cutting through the undergrowth, torn by 
briars and thorns and loaded with equipment, the men struggled 
on by day, and at night were unable to sleep for the tormenting 
gnats and mosquitoes. 

When the army arrived within thirty miles of the Indian 
villages they had been sent to destroy, a detachment of six hun- 
dred, under the Kentucky colonel, was sent ahead for a surprise 
attack. But the Indians, warned by their own spies, had fled 
to the woods and swamps. Harmar, coming up with his main 
army, joined in the work of burning and razing. The destruc- 
tion completed, he ordered a return and departed, leaving a few 
trusty spies behind. These, as evening shut in, observed the 
Indians stealing back to their ruined homes, in a mood which is 
easy to imagine. 

Swiftly the white spies made their way through the woods 
to the general, ten miles in retreat. He ordered two regiments 
under the Kentuckian, Colonel John Hardin, to return to the site 
of the villages, which were reached just at daybreak, and a fierce 
and bloody battle took place at the junction of the St. Mary and 
the St. Joseph rivers. 

Hardin had divided his men into two divisions, entrusting the 
second to a Major William Hall. Duncan (with his usual luck, 
as it turned out) was in Hall’s division. Hardin, crossing the 
St. Mary, after brave fighting and heavy losses, was compelled 
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to flee. Hiall’s division chased the enemy several miles up the 
other stream. “The horrors of this fight were divided,” wrote 
McDonald, “but the Indians had the fruits of an entire victory. 
Without any further attempt to gain his withered laurels, Har- 
mar immediately returned to Fort Washington and there the army 
was disbanded. . . . The Pennsylvanians, in detachments went 
up the Ohio river in keel-boats.” 

This indecisive Battle of the Rivers was only one of a 
thousand that had been going on for fifty years. Charles Beard 
calls the Indian warfare “always brutal and often futile.” Mc- 
Donald laments in his old age, “O poor human nature, what 
miserable wretches we are, thus to punish and harass each other, 
the frontier whites of that day were but little behind the Indians 
in wiles, in cruelty and revenge.” 

McArthur had come through the Battle of the Rivers un- 
touched. But on the way home he and a companion (one suspects 
it to have been Sandy, though McDonald does not give his name) 
met with other perils in a little Odyssey of their own. 

There were at that time three ways of navigating on the 
rivers, by canoe, raft or “keel-boat”. The keel-boats, in which 
the Pennsylvania volunteers were returning home, were large 
enought to carry baggage as well as passengers, but light enough 
to be rowed by six men at a rapid rate against the current. The 
going was exciting, not only because of navigation but because 
there were only a few scattered stations between Fort Washing- 
ton and Wheeling where the boats could rest at night, and all 
along the banks the Indians were on the alert to shoot as they 
passed by. 

Dangerous as the passage was, it was safer than being on 
land, so Duncan and his friend, always “looking for trouble”, 
asked to be put ashore one morning to hunt, intending to “head” 
the boat before night. But the day was cloudy and being total 
strangers to the country, they missed their direction. When at 
sunset they came to the river bank, with bags bulging with wild 
turkey and possum, they found themselves lower down, instead 
of further up the river, as they had planned to be. There was 
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nothing to do but turn inland, and fortunately they found a 
cabin, belonging to one William Brooks, three miles above what 
is now Maysville, Kentucky. 

Here they were given the cheer that never failed in the 
poorest settler’s cabin. When danger was not threatening the 
frontiersmen were a merry lot, affectionate among themselves, 
always hospitable and courteous to strangers. And no man, 
woman or child would ever accept pay from a guest. Game and 
fish made a succulent supper to spread before a blazing fire, 
where later a shakedown bed would be made up for the way- 
farer. 

From Brooks, the young men learned that the nearest settle- 
ment above them on the river was two hundred miles away and 
could only be reached by the crossing of many streams. But 
undaunted, they set off at dawn, determined to overtake their 
boat, now twenty-four hours in advance. All day they trailed 
along close to the shore, and late in the evening at the mouth of 
the Big Sandy River, they discovered to their joy their keel-boat in 
sight, only two or three hundred yards above them. 

They shouted and hallooed at the top of their lusty lungs, but 
could not make themselves heard because of the tremendous 
roaring of the angry waters. The Big Sandy was very high 
with recent rains and thrust its dangerous current nearly across 
the Ohio, into which it flowed. Through the night at intervals 
the scouts continued to call but as the sun rose they had the mor- 
tification of seeing their companions push off without them. 

There was no time to be lost in fruitless repining. They 
set out, tramping up the bank of the Big Sandy several miles, 
camped, cut logs and constructed a raft on which with much dif- 
ficulty they crossed the river and then hurried on at top speed, 
still hoping to overtake their boat. But it was no use. All the 
streams above Big Sandy were swollen, too, and each time, the 
scouts had to stop and build another raft. In this way they 
were so much delayed that when they at last reached the settle- 
ment at Big Kanawha, they were told their boat had been gone 
for several days. Here they gave up the pursuit and rested 
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their weary bodies a few days before commencing their arduous 
journey on foot to Wheeling, which they reached about the first 
of December. From there they made their way home, unscarred 
by battle but ragged, footsore and worn. 

The longest and most dangerous trip Sandy and Duncan 
ever made was when they were sent ahead of General Arthur 
St. Clair’s army to reconnoiter as far north as Lake Erie. Samuel 
Brady was the third man selected for this scouting party, and as 
usual they traveled by night and lay hidden by day. Concealed 
in the swamps near what is now Sandusky, they observed great 
numbers of Indians landing by canoe from Canada to join others 
who filled the woods all round them. The country, Sandy 
records, was alive with Indians equipped for battle and in their 
most dangerous mood. 

Brady, the senior scout, decided these conditions must be 
reported to the general without an hour’s delay, so the three 
started to return south, skirting the Indian camps with all speed 
and secrecy. One night they traveled forty miles, cutting their 
way through the trailless underbrush, torn by thorns and briars. 

Afraid of betraying their presence by shooting game, they 
choked and ate two small dogs which they had with them. 
“Had they used a knife to kill them,” explains the record, “they 
would have yelled.” 

Reaching St. Clair’s headquarters on the third day, they 
made their report and immediately returned to the woods to con- 
tinue their work. But their efforts had been all in vain. The 
general ignored their reports, advanced too soon and was over- 
whelmingly defeated. It was not until nearly four years later 
that General “Mad” Anthony Wayne brought the Indians to 
terms and made a lasting peace. 


The red man, notwithstanding “his soul is great—his arm is strong—his 


battles full of fame,” . . . was compelled to yield to his more civilized 
neighbor. . . . No more sentinels were necessary to guard the plowman at 
his labor. . . . The nation owes a debt of gratitude to the men whose march 


was in the van in those trying times. Their memories should be held in 
hw ager by the millions who now reap in peace and quiet the fruits of 
their toil. 
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So wrote McDonald in 1838, fearing that he and his kind 
might be forgotten in the crowded histories of the future. 

Sandy and Duncan, being among the sentinels no longer 
needed, determined to strike out farther west and settle in the ter- 
ritory they themselves had helped to make safe for clearing. 
Another great migration was under way to the new lands which 
the Government was offering for a song. Both young men had 
married when their scout service ended, and both their wives 
were Scotch girls from their fathers’ settlement. Duncan mar- 
ried Nancy McDonald, sister of his friend John. Sandy’s choice 
was Anna Holmes, the comely and clever daughter of Henry 
Holmes who owned the largest farm in the countryside. 

Anna’s mother was Jane Roney Holmes, sister of Hercules 
Roney, a fighter of Indians as doughty as his name. Henry 
Holmes was English, his wife Irish, and they had been married 
in Ireland. Jane died at sixty but Henry lived on to a hundred 
and four. Life in the settlements was extraordinarily healthy 
and these Scotch-Irish Covenanters were a clean-living lot. The 
women sometimes wore out with care and child-bearing but the 
men, if they escaped tomahawks and bullets, lived on like the 
patriots of old. 

Sandy and Anna had probably long been sweethearts and 
they brought to marriage a common heritage of physical and 
moral strength. When their son William Holmes was two years 
old, they set out for the Ohio country. The Pennsylvania set- 
tlement was growing crowded; it was no longer frontier. Sandy 
felt the urge to push on. Besides William, he and Anna had two 
other children, Jane the first-born and Henry the baby. The 
father must provide land and opportunity for his brood. 

Sandy on this journey must have thought back to the 
voyage from Scotland with his own parents and wondered 
whether his Jane would remember this migration. William of 
course was too young. The future compiler of the Readers prob- 
ably rode strapped to his mother’s saddle, while his father 
walked beside another horse, laden with their clothing and im- 
plements. Little Jane was tucked in somewhere, and the baby 
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slept or cried or fed in his mother’s arms. A wagon was out of 
the question, for there would be no roads where they were 
going, nor any houses, schools or churches. 

Sandy and Anna were leaving behind them the comparative 
comforts, primitive as they were, of western Pennsylvania, and 
would have to begin at the beginning, as their parents had done 
before them. But both had the pioneer spirit at heart, and in 
the wilderness they could enjoy the freedom and independence 
that were bred in their bones. 

A rifle, an axe, a hoe and a wife—with these four traditional 
requisites of the pioneer settler, Sandy set to work. 

He bought land in the northeastern part of Ohio, now 
Trumbull County, about five miles from the present site of 
Youngstown. He had left behind him his “Beautiful River,” 
with which his early life had been bound up. But other turbu- 
lent streams ran near his new home. Instead of Indians, he had 
floods to fight, instead of wild animals, droughts and pests. His 
first attack was on the solid forest that covered his land. 

He became a farmer, building houses, roads and bridges with 
his own hands, raising a large family and remaining poor, hardy 
and happy, like his father. 

Sandy’s wife had more book-learning than he, and it was 
she who gave her children their first lessons, and who, by faith 
or luck or mother wit, secured for her brilliant son William a 
chance to become an educator. 

How she was praying loudly and ardently in her dooryard 
on a stimmer’s evening that a proper education might be forth- 
coming for her eldest son, and was overheard and her wish 
granted by the headmaster of the Old Stone Academy in Penn- 
sylvania, who most opportunely happened to be riding by, is a 
twice-told tale. 

William in his turn undertook the education of his youngest 
brother, Alexander the second, who also shared his mother’s 
desire for learning. Between them the brothers were to pro- 
duce what have been called the most influential volumes in 
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America. From their father they inherited endurance and reso- 
lution, from their mother, initiative and intellectual ambition. 

Alexander, the Scout, lived to a green old age, returning in 
later years to the banks of the picturesque Shenango River in 
western Pennsylvania. Anna, the love of his youth, had died 
years before. Sandy married again but all that is known of his 
second wife is that her name was Mary Hemphill Dickey and 
that she was “a very estimable lady.” Some reports have it that 
she was too illiterate to write her name. Mary must have had 
cares of her own, for Sandy’s old parents lived with them, his 
mother to the age of ninety, his father to ninety-four. Their 
lives had bridged two continents and three eras of history. 

It was to the Pennsylvania homestead that on September 
22, 1847, another pioneer came to visit Sandy and to hear from 
his own lips the story of his early life. This was Dr. Daniel 
Drake of Cincinnati, who had founded the first medical college 
west of the Alleghenies. 

Drake was at this time sixty-two, eighteen years younger 
than McGuffey, but the background of their lives had been the 
same. During the years of Sandy’s scouting, Drake’s parents, 
in the backwoods of Kentucky, were going through struggles such 
as William and Ann McGuffey had experienced a few years 
before. Dan, the eldest son, had been sent to Cincinnati in 1800 
(two years before Sandy and his young wife set out for northern 
Ohio) “to be made into a doctor and a gentleman.” 

The meeting between the two pioneers in their old age pre- 
sented a curious contrast. McGuffey had remained a yeoman in 
dress, manners and culture.. Drake was suave, polished and 
scholarly. He had studied under Dr. Benjamin Rush in Philadel- 
phia and had married an eastern woman, a niece of Colonel Jared 
Mansfield, professor of mathematics at West Point. Drake’s 
children, and now his grandchildren, who were Sandy’s as well, 
were being brought up as gentlefolk, with servants, private 
schools and all the luxury that had sprung up so quickly in the 
growing West. It was for one of these grandchildren that 
Dr. Drake wrote down his interview with their unknown grand- 
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father, and recorded a chapter of American life already far in 
the past. 

Both men had seen “the transformation of a wilderness, the 
abode of wild beasts and men more wild and savage than they, 
into nine great states filled with prosperous farms and civilized 
cities.” ? 

Drake says of McGuffey, “He was then seventy-eight years 
of age; his hair was white, but his complexion was healthy and 
frame robust ; his memory was not decayed, and his understanding 
was strong and sound.” 

The description of Alexander’s appearance tallies with a por- 
trait in oils which used to hang in the home of my grandfather, 
the second Alexander McGuffey, in Cincinnati. The rosy old 
face had an air of freshness and innocence that is characteristic 
of his clan. Precocious when young, the McGuffeys, in one 
sense, never grow up nor grow old. 

Dr. Drake could not resist ending his letter with a moral, 
after the fashion of his day. In fact he furnishes little Charley 
to whom he was writing, with a three-headed moral, for good 
measure. 

Now, my Petit-fils; while you know personally one of your grand- 
fathers, you have a short biography of the other. I hope you will read it 
attentively, and in doing so, you will learn a few things that may be 
useful to you. 

First, that a great deal of active exercise makes a person strong, swift, 
healthy and of long life. 

Second, that when there is danger, as was the case when your grand- 


father was young, you should not fear it, but go straight ahead, and try to 
overcome it. 

Third, that for men to be esteemed they must be honest and fear 
God. This, as I was told, was the character of your grandfather and his 
neighbors loved and respected him because of it. 

Your affectionate grandfather-maternally, 
DAN DRAKE. 


The later career of McArthur was as different from his 
friend McGuffey’s as that of Drake. When the young men 
gave up scouting, Duncan had no more education than Sandy. 
But he went to school for a few weeks and learned the “Rule of 
Three” so as to be able to study surveying. By speculating in 


3 Ibid. 
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land he made a great deal of money and acquired a fine estate, 
“Fruit Hill,” near Chillicothe, Ohio. He served in the War of 
1812 and rose to be a general. Later he was elected governor 
of Ohio. In 1812 he and Sandy met for the last time. McAr- 
thur, like Drake and the sons of Sandy McGuffey, was able to 
change the caste of his family, as it were, over night. And the 
McArthurs have distinguished themselves in the military service 
of their country down to the present day. 

“Sandy” died in Mercer County, Pennsylvania, March 1, 
1855, aged eighty-eight. He left little money and his sons, Wil- 
liam and Alexander, were like him in their indifference to wealth 
and their preference for unpretentious life. Everyone knows 
that they made no money out of the Readers but it is not so well 
known that Alexander, who had compiled the Speller and the Fifth 
and Sixth Readers, asked to have his name taken off the title- 
pages when the books began to be famous. 

These brothers carried into a civilized era something of the 
frontier spirit of simplicity and independence in living. It is not 
too much to suggest that the cheerfulness which they were the 
first to introduce into American school-books derives from their 
father, who lived his long life with healthy, zestful enjoyment. 
Sandy’s heritage lacked the gloomy strain of the American Puri- 
tans who had been brought up on the New England Primer and 
the Book of Doom. His frontier was sprinkled with genial 
Virginians, and his people, by their prompt migration westward, 
had escaped contact with certain narrowing influences of colonial 
life. 

The second Alexander McGuffey (Alexander Hamilton—not 
named for the statesman, I have always understood, the Hamil- 
ton middle name coming from some kinsman in Scotland) had 
an innate love of beauty and form which influenced him in leav- 
ing the Presbyterian Church for the Episcopal. And William 
Holmes, in his books, his preaching and his college lectures, 
showed no trace of the fanatical, harsh or vindictive spirit which 
too often characterized the followers of Calvin. 

Very likely, too, the favorite teachings of the Readers, those 
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reiterated lessons inculcating patriotism and inveighing against 
war, root back into conversations between Sandy and his sons 
during the long winter evenings on the farm. Sandy was not 
didactic—that strain must have come in with Anna Holmes—but 
he may have spun yarns and exerted an influence none the less. 
Who better than he could know the worth of his country, the 
cruelty of war, and the blessing of fruitful work in peace? 














FINNISH NEWSPAPERS IN OHIO 
By Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


The possibilities which Ohio offered for Finnish journalistic 
enterprise attracted, shortly before the year 1884, the attention of 
two ambitious typesetters, Fred Karinen and Alex Wirtamo of 
the New York Mills (Minnesota) Uusi Kotimaa. In the spring 
of 1884 the pair arrived in Ashtabula Harbor, the largest Finnish 
settlement in the State, and shortly afterward they launched, with 
the assistance of Charles Stenroos, Sr., and Asser Anson, a pub- 
lishing concern.1 The company, as Stenroos later recalled, was 
capitalized at either $800 or $1000 with shares at $25 each. 

The small firm immediately began to issue a four page weekly, 
the Yhdysvaltain Sanomat, the first Finnish language newspaper 
to be published in the State. Under the joint editorship of Kari- 
nen and Wirtamo the organ shortly had over a thousand readers. 
When the latter resigned to join a rival paper, his editorial chair 
was filled by August Edwards who had arrived in the community 
in 1885.2, Karinen, on the other hand, continued his connection 
with the Yhdysvaltain Sanomat until 1889 when he left for Ish- 
peming, Michigan, to found an organ for the Finnish National 
Temperance Brotherhood. Edwards, who had been gradually 
buying up the outstanding shares of the concern, became editor, 
publisher, and owner. In the fall of the same year the news- 
paper was moved to the Harbor from Ashtabula where it had 
been printed for several years. With a new press and as a re- 

1A good general account of the Finnish press in America is F. Tolonen, 
“Muutamia Historia-tietoja Amerikan Suomalaisista Sanomalehdistéi,” Amerikan Suo- 
metar, Muistojulkaisu, 1899-1919 (Hancock, Michigan, 1919), 78-92. See also S. Ilmonen, 
Amerikan Suomalaisten Sivistyshistoria (Hancock, Michigan, 1930), I, 189-90; and F. J. 
Syrala, Historia-aiheita Amerikan Suomalaisesta Tyéviien-liikkeesté (Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, n.d.), 30-2, The history of the early Finnish press in Ohio is treated in 
Kalle H. Mannerkorpi, Ashtabula Harborin Betania Seurakunnan 25 Vuotis Julkaisu, 
1891-1916 (Hancock, Michigan, 1916), 45-8. 

2 August Edwards, “Hajanaisia muistiinpanoja Harborin ensimidisesté hengellisisté 


ja raittiuspyrinndisti,” included in Mannerkorpi, Betania Julkaisu, 130-2. 
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sult of his business acumen Edwards raised the circulation of the 
Yhdysvaltain Sanomat to about 3500; at the same time it was 
made a bi-weekly. For a time the Ashtabula Harbor newspaper 
had more readers than any other contemporary Finnish language 
organ in America. The paper was in the possession of a Rafael 
Reinius for a short period but soon fell back into Edwards’ 
hands who continued to publish the pioneer sheet until 1893. In 
that year he migrated to Minneapolis, Minnesota, where he united 
the Yhdysvaltain Sanomat with the Tydmuies, the organ which 
Karinen had begun for the temperance brotherhood; the result- 
ing journal was known as the Amerikan Uutiset.* 

A pioneer preacher, John W. Lahde, had conceived, shortly 
after his arrival in Ashtabula Harbor in early 1884, the idea of 
using the available printing facilities of the Yidysvaltain Sanomat 
to publish a religious periodical. Within a short time the Valvoja, 
the first Finnish language spiritual publication in America, began 
to make its appearance as an eight-page monthly. When its 
editor was studying at the Rock Island, Illinois, seminary of the 
Augustana Synod in the spring of 1885, the Valvoja was printed 
there ; upon his return to Ashtabula, it was again issued from the 
Yhdysvaltain Sanomat~press. Lahde was later assisted in his 
editorial duties by the Revs. J. J. Hoikka and J. K. Nikander. 
When Lahde departed from the community in the fall of 1885, 
the Valvoja continued to appear from the local press although 
editors Hoikka and Nikander were far removed from the local 
settlement. While the Valvoja appeared until the close of 1888 
it was never on secure financial ground; its circulation never ex- 
ceeded 300. The last number of the pioneer religious periodical 
came out in December, 1888. 

Four other publications appeared in Ashtabula before the 
1890’s. As early as 1885 editors Karinen and Wirtamo of the 
YVhdysvaltain Sanomat tried to capture the fancy of the reading 
public with a monthly devoted to humor and wit. Unfortunately 


*Tolonen, ‘‘Historia-tietoja,” 84; Edwards, “Hajanaisia — yg 131-2; 
Mannerkorpi, Betania, Julkaisu, 45-6; Ashtabula Telegraph, September 13, 

*J. W. Lihde, ‘ ‘Muistelmia Ashtabula Harborin ensimiisilt&i pol Ln ajoilta,” 
included in Mannerkorpi, Betania Julkaisu, 127-9. See also Ilmonen, Sivistyshistoria, 
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the Hulivili Poika,’ as the periodical was called, failed to live up to 
the expectations of its founders and was soon abandoned. It was 
nonetheless, the first genuine Finnish humor sheet in America, 
far antedating such favorites as the Lapatossu and the Mei- 
kalainen. 

August Edwards, a leader in the temperance crusade, en- 
deavored in the following year to reach the rank and file of the 
movement with his Perheen Ystava.6 The new monthly was a 
publication devoted to the cause of “temperance and culture”; 
six numbers of the family magazine appeared in 1886 and three 
or four in 1887. But since the Perheen Ystiva showed no 
signs of receiving adequate support, Edwards regretfully with- 
drew it in the second year of its existence. The Perheen Ystiva 
is claimed to have been the first Finnish periodical in America 
enrolled specifically in the fight against “Demon Rum.” 

In December, 1886, Alex Wirtamo, who had left the Yhdys- 
valtain Sanomat, joined hands with Ino (John) Ekman in estab- 
lishing the Pohjan Tahti in Ashtabula.’ Within a short time 
Ekman became sole owner and editor of the bi-weekly. For a 
while the Pohjan Tahti seemed to be on the road to success 
despite the keen competition of the Yhdysvaltain Sanomat. In 
late August, 1887, Ekman purchased a new cylinder press and 
boiler; two months later he told a reporter from the Ashtabula 
Telegraph that he was about to make the Pohjan Tahti a five 
column daily. But his plans came to naught; while the circula- 
tion of his paper reached 2000 in the fall of 1887, a decline set 
in shortly. Sometime in 1888 Ekman abandoned the Pohjan 
Tahti, moved to Calumet, Michigan, where he began to publish 
the Kansan Lehti in 1889. 

Contemporary with these early publications was the weekly 
Joutuhetket.° This organ, featuring prose and poetry rather 
than news, appeared only a few months. Within the years 


5 This monthly is listed in John Hubbard, comp., Ashtabula City Directory for 
1885-1886 (Ashtabula, 1885), $13. The Hulivili Poika has eluded the scrutiny of 
Tolonen and Mannerkorpi while Ilmonen incorrectly dates it as of 1887. 

®* Edwards, “Hajanaisia muistiinpanoja,” 131. ; sah a i 

7 Painesville Telegraph, December 16, 1886. See also Tolonen, ‘‘Historia-tietoja,” 
8&4; Mannerkorpi, Betania Julkaisu, 46-7. 

® Ashtabula Telegraph, August 26, September 30, October 14, 1887. 

*TIlmonen, Sivistyshistoria, I, 189-90. 
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1884-87, thus, not less than six publications—two newspapers, 
three monthly periodicals, and a miscellaneous weekly—had risen 
in the Finnish settlement at Ashtabula Harbor. Of these only 
two manifested any signs of longevity; the Valvoja, which ap- 
peared for nearly five years, and the Yhdysvaltain Sanomat, which 
was in existence for nine years.’° 

After August Edwards’ removal to Minneapolis in 1893 the 
Ohio Finns were without a newspaper of their own for nearly 
four years. In the spring of 1897, however, the pioneer news- 
paperman returned to Ashtabula and began to issue a weekly, the 
Amerikan Sanomat."* The circulation of the new paper increased 
very rapidly; by 1903 it had almost attained the nine thousand 
mark. In that year, moreover, Edwards bought the Calumet, 
Michigan, Suometar and united it with the local organ; thence- 
forth the newspaper was known as the Amerikan Sanomat ja 
Suometar. Edwards, however, had retired from active editorial 
work two years earlier ; his desk was filled in turn by J. Jaatinen, 
Julius Saastamoinen, and Emil Saastamoinen, the latter serving 
for over eight years. The circulation of the newspaper continued 
to increase; in 1909 it reached a high of 11,120 and in 1910 was 
11,000. But after the turn of the decade the circulation of the 
Ohio journal took a sudden drop; in Ig11 it was only 6900 and 
two years later, 5000. Near the close of 1913, the mild and easy- 
going Amerikan Sanomat ja Suometar was withdrawn from com- 
petition with a more aggressive Finnish press; it could no longer 
compete with a strong, political language press situated in the 
metropolitan centers. Thus perished in 1913 a newspaper whose 
influence had extended far beyond the confines of the State. 

After the abandonment of the Amerikan Sanomat ja Suo- 
metar an interval of eleven years elapsed before the Ohio Finns 
established another newspaper. In July, 1924, the Interstate 
Publishing Company was organized at Fairport, largely through 
the efforts of A. J. Hinkkanen. The leaders of the concern in- 


©The writer has been unable to find any physical survivals of these early 
publications. 

11 Mannerkorpi, Betania Julkaisu, 46-7; Tolonen, “‘Historia-tietoja,” 88-9; Ashta- 
bula Beacon Record, September 2, 1901; Conneaut Post Herald, April 8, 1904. The 
circulation figures are chiefly from Ayer’ 's American Newspaper Annual and Directory 
(Philadelphia). 
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cluded, in addition to Hinkkanen, George Wahlstrom and J. G. 
Aho. This company, having purchased the rights to the old 
Edwards’ paper the Amerikan Sanomat, began to publish a weekly 
under that name in the late summer of 1924. It appeared in 
Fairport and was under the editorship of Hinkkanen. Two 
years after its initiation the Amerikan Sanomat had a circula- 
tion of only 2500. In 1930 the newspaper became the property 
of the Pastors Gabriel Lipsanen and Frank Pelkonen, who had 
formed the Fairport Publishing Company. After having been 
in the clerics’ hands for about two years the Amerikan Sanomat 
and the printing concern were sold to Henry Karhu in 1932. The 
latter acted as editor and publisher until November, 1933, when 
he returned the paper to the Rev. Lipsanen. About the same time 
the Amerikan Sanomat began to appear twice a week, on Tues- 
days and Fridays with four pages per issue; the printing estab- 
lishment was also moved from Eagle Street to more commodious 
quarters on High Street. The paper continues to appear under 
the guidance of Mrs. Gabriel Lipsanen, a capable newspaper- 
woman. But despite her prodigious efforts the circulation of the 
Amerikan Sanomat has never been high; in 1932 it was only 
1500 and claims 800 readers at the present time. The only sur- 
viving Finnish language newspaper in Ohio has been vigorously 
independent in politics and somewhat clerical in tone.’? 

A competitor appeared, to be sure, in late 1928 to harass 
the Fairport Amerikan Sanomat for a short time. A group of 
Finns headed by Otto Massinen, Oscar Anderson, and Julius 
Laurila began to publish a weekly, the Kansan Lehti, at Cleveland 
in December, 1928. The paper soon became the property of the 
new Finnish Publishing Company whose largest stockholders 
were Kustaa Nevanpera, Jacob Ritola, Matti Saari, and Ely 
Koski. The concern persuaded Onni Syrjaniemi of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, to take over the editorship of the eight-page 
weekly ; the veteran newspaperman arrived in Cleveland in April, 
1929, to assume the editorial duties heretofore performed by 





. Information regarding the Fairport Amerikan Sanomat has been given the 
writer by the Rev. and Mrs. Lipsanen. See also the Painesville Telegraph, July 24, 
1924; November 8, 14, 80, 1935. 
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Laurila and others. For the following two years the Kansan 
Lehti was distributed from the metropolis with fair regularity; 
circulation was good, averaging perhaps 2000 copies a week and 
often reaching 5000 on special issues. In 1931 the Finnish Pub- 
lishing Company was moved to Ashtabula Harbor in an attempt 
to stave off financial ruin; the change was made in vain for in 
December, 1933, the Kansan Lehti made its last appearance. The 
untimely death of the new organ left the Amerikan Sanomat as 
the only surviving Finnish newspaper in Ohio. The Kansan 
Lehti joined the company of those publications—Yhdysvaltain 
Sanomat, Valvoja, Hulivili Poika, Perheen Ystivi, Pohjan Tahti, 
Joutuhetket, and Amerikan Sanomat ja Suometar—which had 
once spoken a familiar language to the Finns of Ohio but which 
could speak no longer. 














GUILLOTIN THINKS OF AMERICA 


By JoHn Francis McDermott 


Among the many Frenchmen who came under the influence 
of Benjamin Franklin and American ideas in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century not the least interesting was Joseph Ignace 
Guillotin. His project for a colony in the Ohio Valley came to 
nothing because the disastrous adventure that befell the advance 
party discouraged and frightened the families he had planned to 
lead there, but, though the colony did not materialize, the his- 
tory of the venture is interesting. 

Guillotin was born at Saintes, May 28, 1738.1. With a bril- 
liant record as a student he entered the Jesuit novitiate and for 
several years taught in the college at Bordeaux, but his love for 
independence, it is said, caused him to leave the order. He went 
to Paris to study medicine under Antoine Petit and in 1710 was 
granted a degree by the faculty at Rheims. He was quite suc- 
cessful in his profession: soon he was made Regent of the Faculty 
of Medicine at Paris. In 1784 he was sufficiently prominent to 
be chosen by the king as one of the four doctors to serve with 
five members of the Académie on the commission to investigate 
mesmerism. It was this episode in his life that led Guillotin to 
think of America, for among the commissioners was Franklin. 
On several occasions after the investigation was closed, Guillotin 
had dinner with Franklin and, like others, became intensely in- 
terested in the new nation. 

Apparently after these meetings the idea grew in the mind 
of Guillotin that he would be happier in America. Conditions 
in France were becoming intolerable. On the banks of the Ohio 
a man might find an asylum, where, free from civil and religious 


1All the biographical dictionaries carry notices of Guillotin. The best brief 
account of him that I have seen is that of Frank J. Lutz, “Josef [sic] Ignace Guil- 
per ll — Medical Journal (St. Louis), XVI (May, 1909), 340-52 (portrait and 
references). 
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tyranny, he could enjoy peace, order, and tolerance. Equality and 
liberty, the right to direct one’s own life—these were not possible 
in France but only in America. He talked with his family and 
friends. In 1787 a small group was ready to follow him. A 
dozen men they were, married and unmarried, rich and poor, 
but men with a knowledge of science and the useful arts. Agri- 
culture, architecture, mechanics, physics, chemistry, medicine, 
surgery, and even belles-lettres, drawing, engraving, and the like 
were among the ordinary accomplishments of these men. 

It was decided that they would go to America. But Guillotin 
was no rash enthusiast. He determined to send first an exploring 
party to find a suitable location for the little colony and to begin 
work on the settlement. Time enough then to pull up stakes in 
Paris. For this advance party he chose J. N. Picqué, a botanist 
and a member of the group, and Antoine Francois Saugrain, 
whose sister Guillotin had married. Of the former very little 
is known but the latter was clearly a good recruit for the colony 
and probably the best choice for explorer. By most of his com- 
mentators Saugrain has been described as a naive and enthusiastic 
fellow who dreamed of peace in the solitude of the Belle Riviere 
and rashly ventured into the wilderness to choose the exact spot 
for his simple meditations. The implication in these accounts 
has been that the God who watches over fools and children saw 
that no harm came to our innocent philosopher. Such a view 
is neither just nor accurate. All our evidence shows that Saugrain 
was an intelligent and well educated man. Moreover, he was a 
man with an experience of America.” 


?Saugrain was born in Paris in February 1763, the son of Antoine Claude 
Saugrain and Marie Brunet, and died in St. Louis May 19, 1820. For his life consult 
William Vincent Byars, The First Scientist of the ent mae Valley. A Memoir of 
the Life and Work of Doctor Antoine Francois Saugrain (Saint Louis, n.d.); N. P. 
Dandridge, “‘Antoine Francois Saugrain (De Vigni),” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society Quarterly (Columbus), XV (April, 1906), 192-206; Saugrain’s own 
writings are described in note 41 below; Frederick Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 1804-1821 
(St. Louis, 1888), 476-9; Stella M. Drumm, ‘‘Saugrain de Vigni,” Dictionary of American 
capes (New York, 1928-1987) XVI, 377-8. 

ot until after this paper was completed was I able to obtain a copy of H. Fouré 
Selter’s L’Odyssée Américaine d’Une Famille Francaise (Baltimore, 1936), but I find 
nothing there which will alter the detail of my work, nor did M. Selter reproduce the 
principal documents offered in the present article. For the life of Saugrain, M. Selter’s 
volume will now become the best source. To this book (published by the Institut 
francais de Washington), add Gilbert Chinard, “Gallipolis and Dr. Saugrain,” Franco- 
American Review, I (1086/1987), 201-7. 
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The descendant of a long line of booksellers and publishers, 
young Saugrain was born in Paris in 1763 and was brought up 
to the profession of medicine. Under the eye of Guillotin, study- 
ing with the leading doctors and scientists of Paris, he was soon 
infiniment plus instruit, plus expérimenté, plus raisonable at plus 
formé qu’on ne Vest communément a4 son age. At the age of 
nineteen, Guillotin placed his young friend as physician and sur- 
geon with Maxent, a rich merchant-official in Louisiana. On 
the voyage out he held the position of surgeon-major and started 
the accumulation of adventures in his life by being held prisoner 
in Jamaica for seven months. Presently, however, he was able 
to take over his duties in New Orleans where he exercised them 
for three years. In this time he made such an excellent impres- 
sion that when the Count Bernardo de Galvez, governor of 
Louisiana, was named Viceroy of Mexico, that official asked his 
father-in-law, Gilbert Antoine de St. Maxent, for Saugrain. Gal- 
vez then sent the young man back to France to inform himself 
concerning the latest scientific discoveries and to purchase scien- 
tific equipment for the Viceroy. There he remained for a year 
studying. At the moment of his departure he received news of 
the death of his patron. It was then, in the midst of his despair 
over his future, that he became interested in Guillotin’s project 
and eagerly undertook to do the advance work. With Picqué 
he would examine the western country and, having chosen a loca- 
tion, the botanist would remain to watch over the establishment 
while Saugrain would report in person to Paris. The young 
man would return in the spring of 1788 with at least half a dozen 
of the new colonists, among whom would be Guillotin and his 
wife, Saugrain’s mother and his brother, and a cousin of the 
Saugrains; others would follow as soon as they could arrange 
their affairs. The facts which are summarized here were pre- 
sented at length by Guillotin in a very interesting letter to Frank- 
lin. 
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Juin 18, 1787. 
MonsIEvUR: 


Vous n’avez pas oublié vos anciens Collégues dans la commission 
nommée par le Roy pour l’Examen de cette trés importante quoique fort 
ridicule affaire du Magnétisme animal, vous leur en avez fait donner des 
marques Les plus gracieuses par Mr. Le Roy, qui a du vous faire leur 
remerciments.* je l’ai prié en mon particulier, Monsieur, de vous témoigner 
toute ma reconnaissance et ma sensibilité. aujourd’hui je saisis avec 
empressement L’occasion qui se présente de vous recommander Mr. Pique’ 
et Mr. Saugrain, porteurs de ma Lettre, pour vous renouveller moi-méme 
L’assurance des Sentimens d’estime, & respect et de Veneration que vous 
m’avez inspirés. 

Ces Messieurs partent pour L’amérique chargés de préparer L’exécu- 
tion d’un projet auquel je m’interesse vivement et qui ne vous sera peutétre 
desagréable. vous pouvez beaucoup contribuer au succés par vos bons 
offices, et méme votre puissante protection seule suffiroit pour la faire 
reussir. il s’agit de former un établissement sur les bords de l’Ohio, ou aux 
environs. j’ose réclamer vos bontés, tant en faveur de projet, qu’en faveur 
de ceux qui l’ont formé, et particulierement en faveur de deux d’entr’eux 
_ Picque et Saugrain, qui veulent bien étre les agens de cette petite 

ociété. 

Vous vous rappellerez peutétre, Monsieur, qu’ayant eu l’honneur de 
diner plusieurs fois chez vous 4 Passy avec les autres commissaires du Roy, 
nos affaires de Magnétisme animal étant terminées, j’ai pris souvent la 
liberté, ainsi que dans quelques visites particuli¢res de vous faire bien des 
questions relatives aux Etats unis de L’amérique, et de vous demander une 
foule d’eclaircissemens et de renseignemens, que vous avez toujours eu La 
complaisance de me donner avec cette bonté et cette clarté qui vous car- 
acterisent. eh! bien, Monsieur, ce n’était pas pure curiosité de ma part, 
comme vous l’avez peutétre pensé. frappé déja depuis longtemps de la 
sagesse et de l’energie d’un peuple secouant 4 la fois Le double joug de La 
tirannie civile et religieuse, cimentant de son sang L’edifice auguste d’un 
gouvernement juste, solidement fondé sur l’égalité, la tolérance et la Liberté, 
le seul propre a des étres raisonnables, mon Ame s’est émue; j’ai béni les 
Sages, je dirois presque les divins auteurs d’une révolution qui venge enfin 
l’humanité, partout, jusqu’a nos jours, cruellement désolée et. honteusement 
avilie par les outrages les plus sanglans du Despotisme et de la Supersti- 
tion; j’ai désiré vivement pouvoir aller rendre hommage a ces hommes 
illustres, aussi vertueux qu’éclairés, 4 ces vrais Philosophes Législateurs 
et Guerriers, Genies tutélaires du nouveau monde, et peutétre, un jour, de 
ancien: j’ai formé le veeu le plus ardent d’alier partager le bonheur d’un 
peuple qu’ils s’efforcent de rendre heureux. 


8 Franklin Collection (American Philosophical Society Library, Philadelphia) 
Letters to Dr. Franklin, Vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 78. For the typescript of this, and of all 
letters from the Franklin Collection, I am indebted to the kindness of Miss Gertrude 
D. Hess of that library, and for permission to print them I am indebted to the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. I could not obtain photo-copies nor have I been able to 
check the transcripts against the originals. I have, therefore, reproduced the type- 
scripts exactly as they have reached me (with a few minor corrections such as sub- 
stituting Saugrain for Sangrain where one of his friends was the writer. . 

The doctors on the commission were D’Arcet, Guillotin, Majault, and Sallin. 
The or of the Académie des Sciences were Bailly, de Bory, Franklin, Lavoisier, 
and Leroi. 

5 The correct form of this name was probably Picqué. Throughout these docu- 
ments it appears variously as Pique, Piqué, Picque, Piquet, etc. I have discovered 
nothing about this man save what is disclosed in these documents. 
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Ce que je souhaiten fortement, j’ai congu le project de l’executer 
réellement, aprés avoir pris des connoissances relatives 4 L’amérique dans 
les ouvrages qui ont été publiés sur cette matiére, dans la conversation des 
gens instruits, surtout des voyageurs, j’en ai conféré avec des amis; je 
leur ai fait part de mes vues: elles se sont trouvées conformes aux leur. 
tous enemies du tumulte, du tracas, de l’intrigue, et du Luxe devorant de nos 
Cités; revoltés de L’inconsequence et de la contradiction perpétuelle entre 
les Lois, les usages et les moeurs qui ne vous laissent souvent que la cruelle 
alternative du ridicule ou du crime; affligés du triste et désesperant spectacle 
du vice, surtout s’ [?] impudent, fété, honoré, et de la vertu timide 
humiliée, méprisée: effrayés surtout des horreurs qu’enfantent froidement Le 
despotisme et la Superstition, nous avons résolu de fuir une terre empoison- 
née, ouu I’honnéte homme no rencontre que des ennuis, des dégouts, des in- 
quiétudes, des chagrins et des dangers, et nous avons formé le projet d’un 
Establissement dans 1’Etendue des Etats unis de L’amérique, et plus particu- 
liérement aux environs de L’ohio, parceque a L’avantage général qui se 
trouve dans Les Treize Etats de fournir un azile sur 4 L’homme qui veut 
vivre en paix et an Liberté, a L’ombre des Lois, cette contrée de l’amérique 
réunit la douceur du Climat, L’Eloignement des grandes villes et des Cotes 
maritimes, centre du Commerce et des richesses, et par consequent La Source 
trop a craindre du Luxe et de la corruption. 

D’aprés cet exposé, qui vous dévoile nos coeurs, il vous est facile, 
Monsieur, d’apprécier nos sentimens et nds désirs. nous aimons la paix et 
L’ordre; nous les cherchons, et nous esperons les trouver au Sein de 
L’egalité, de la liberté, de l’amitié dans la nouvelle patrie que nous adoptons. 
nous osons nous flatter que cette patrie adoptive pourra nous compter au 
nombre de ses meilleurs citoyens, et de ses enfans les plus tendres et les 
plus dévoués. du moins ferons nous tous nos efforts pour nous rendre 
dignes d’elle. 

Nous sommes environ une douzaine d’hommes, tous d’Etat honnéte, 
ayant recu une bonne éducation, Les uns ayant femme et Enfans, Les autres 
garcons, mais disposés 4 se marier, Les uns riches, Les autres avec de 
L’aisance seulement, quelques uns peu fortunés, mais tous amis, ne maniére 
que le plus pauvre, L’egal du plus riche n’aura ni a craindre le besoin, ne 4 
rougir d’en étre garanti par des amis, auxquels il se rendra utile. nous 
avons Le bonheur de réunir entre nous La connoissance et La pratique des 
Sciences et des arts les plus utiles 4 L’homme, tels que L’agriculture, 
larchitecture, la mécanique, la physique, la chimie, la médecine, La chirurgie, 
&c. et méme des arts agréables, tels que les belles Lettres, le dessin, la 
gravure &c. 

Ce que je dis ici, Monsieur, des connoissances et des talens de nos 
associés n’est pas, soyez en bien persuadé, une affaire de vanité, je connais 
trop bien Le néant de tout ce qui est gloriole pour étre susceptible de cette 
petite misérable passion; mais je veux prendre la liberté de vous demander 
des conseils sur notre établissement, il faut bien vous mettre 4 méme de 
nous en donner d’utiles en nous faisant connoitre. 

De ce nombre d’amis, deux: M M Picaue et Saugrain. partent a 
présent pour aller sonder le terrain, examiner les Lieux, prendre des conseils, 
et jetter les fondemens du nouvel etablissement. L’Endroit étant fixé par 
eux, Soit aux environs de Louisville dans Le Kentukey, comme nous L’avons 
jugé par spéculation, soit, comme on nous 1’a conseillé, entre le mississipi 
et la rive septentrionale de L’Ohio, ou se trouvent déja trois grands 
etablissemens francais,® L’un des députés, probablement Mr. Picque, restera 





*He must mean Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and Cahokia. 
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sur les Lieux, pour veiller sur L’Etablissement; L’autre reviendra en france, 
s'il se peut, avant le mois de mars prochain, pour rendre compte de sa 
mission, et il retournera en amérique en mars ou en mai avec une demie 
douzaine au moins de nouveaux Colons. je compte étre du nombre avec 
ma femme, qui est sceur de Mr. Saugrain, avec son frére ainé, leur mére, 
Mr. Niche qui est leur cousin’ &c. les autres viendront ensuite dans des 
tems differens, suivant que leurs affaires, et leur arrangement publics ou 
domestigues, le leur permettront; tous le plut6t qu’ils le pourront. 

Tels sont nos projets. pour les realiser nous désirerions trouver a 
acheter une habitation formée, en Etat de recevoir La Société entiére a 
son arrivée. nous souhaiterions que cette habitation fut placée dans un lieu 
salubre, fertile, agréable, autour duquel il y eut des terres 4 concéder et a 
défricher, dont nous ferions l’acquisition pour les partager ensuite entre 
nous et les habiter, voulant reserver en commun La premiére habitation 
pour les usuages publics d’instruction, d’amusement, de culte méme &c. 

C’est sur toutes ces choses, Monsieur, c’est pour moi, c’est pour mes 
amis, c’est surtout pour nos deux envoyés, M M Picque et Saugrain, que 
j’ose vous demander vos conseils, votre protection, et votre puissante recom- 
mandation, tant dans L’Etat de Pensilvania, qui a le bonheur d’étre gouverné 
par votre Sagesse, que dans les autres Etats, ou votre nom est en vénération. 
Daignes, Monsieur, je vous en supplie, eclairer ces jeunes gens, guider 
leurs pas, les diriger, les addresser, 4 vos amis aux personnes en place, et 
les recommander de maniére qu’ils puissent faire leur voyage et remplir 
leur mission, avec sureté, agrément et succés. qu’on ne les confonde pas 
avec cette foule d’aventuriers de toutes les nations, qui courent le monde 
cherchant fortune. ils méritent d’étre distingués, non seulement a raison 
des personnes qu’ils representent, mais encore par leur mérite personnel. 
Mr. Picque est un homme d’un age miir, qui, a beaucoup de douceur et 
dhonnéteté, reunit un grand sens, et beaucoup de connoissance dans les 
affaires et dans Le commerce. Mr. Saugrain, mon beau-frére, est un jeune 
homme d’un caractére excellent, infiniment plus instruit, plus expérimenté, 
plus raisonnable et plus formé qu’on ne L’est communément a son age. né 
pour ainsi dire, dans le sein de la Faculté, de Pareur imprimeurs et Libraires 
de Pére en fils sans interruption, presque depuis L’invention de l’imprimerie, 
il a vécu dés sa plus tendre enfance, aux écoles de médecine, sous mes yeux, 
dans les amnhithéatres, les Laboratoires, &c tout jeune qu'il est, il a suivi 
pendant nombre d’années, non seulement mes Lecons, mais encore les cours 
danatomie, de Chirurgie, de chimie. d’histoire naturelle. de Physiaue, &c. 
de MM. A. Petit. Noux, D’arcet, Buquet, fourcroy, Briffon, Charles, &c. 
il a exerce La Chirurgie 4 L’hotel-Dieu, et le tout avec un grand succés. 
aussi ses maitres l’ont-ils toujours distineué, et Inui ont-ils donné des 
preuves d’Estime particuliére et d’un véritable attachement. ses progrés 


7 Guillotin married Marie Louise Saugrain (born January 27, 1755). According 
to the Généalogie de la famille Saugrain, Libraire depuis 1518, mise en ordre par 
Claude Marin Saugrain en 1810, Continué par Antoine Pierre Saugrain en 1865 
(chart, in Missouri Historical Society) the marriage took place on July 14, 1788, but 
in this letter more than a year earlier Guillotin refers to Saugrain as his brother-in- 
law. The elder brother referred to must be Claude Marin Saurrain, born October 1, 
1756, who married Louise Josephine Chalgrin (born January 24, 1777, “‘filleule du 
Roi Louis XVIII’). The mother was Marie Brunet. On this chart of the Saugrain 
side of the family I do not find any person named Niche. 3 

The oldest daughter, Marie Thérése (born November 1, 1758) married Pierre 
Plassan, imprimcur-libraire; the fourth child, Thérése Angelique (born January 4, 
1759) married Henry Didot, graveur en caractére. Other connections (in the genera- 
tion of the father, Antoine Claude, born 1730 and married 1753) were the painter 
Horace Vernet, Jean Moreau, dessinateur, and Jean B. Feuillet, sculpteur. Perhaps 
these were among the others who were planning to go to America with Guillotin? 
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avoient été si rapides que j’ai cru pouvoir le placer a l’age de 19 ans, comme 
Physicien et Chirurgien aupres de Mr. Du Maxent Commandant a La 
Louisiane. Chirurgien major du Vaisseau pendant la traversée et 
pendant sept mois de capitivité 4 la Jamaique,’ il a rempli pendant 
pré de trois ans, les mémes fonctions a la nouvelle orleans. il s’est 
tellement fait aimer et estimer dans ce poste que le comte De Salver 
[Galvez]," Gendre de Mr. De Maxent, ayant été nommé Viceroy du 
Mexique demanda Mr. Saugrain 4 son beau pere pour Il’avoir aupres de lui 
a Mexico." Mr. De Maxent ne put le lui refuser. Mr. De Galves voulant 
alors que le jeune homme se mit au courant des nouvelles découvertes 
faites en Physique tant 4 Paris que dans le reste de l'Europe, L’envoya en 
france passer une année avec commission de lui former un cabinet de 
Physique, et de le Lui apporter au Mexique. cette année a été employée a 
se fortifier dans ses anciennes connoissances et 4 en acquérir ne nouvelles 
chez les plus grands maitrers. néja il touchoit au moment de son uépart, il 
avoit donné ordre de lui arreter une place sur un vaisseau, lorsqu’il recut 
La nouvelle de la mort du Viceroy.” Cet Evénement imprévu qui détruisoit 
L’espoir d’une fortune brillante que ne pouvait manquer de lui procurer un 
viceroy du Mexique, qui se disoit son ami dans toutes ses Lettres, et qui 
L’etoit véritablement, cet événement ne lui causa qu’un moment de chagrin.” 
il connoissoit mon projet de former un établissement en amérique, et mon 
désir que quelqu’un y allat y preparer les voies; il fut bientdt consolé. il 
offrit de partir pour L’Amérique avec Mr. Picque, au nom de la Societe. 


8 Gilbert Antoine de St. Maxent was a wealthy merchant of Louisiana. His 
position in the colony may be indicated by the fact that he married one of his daugh- 
ters to Luis de Unzaga, governor of Louisiana from 1770 to 1777, and another, Félicie, 
widow of J. B. D’Estrehan, to Bernardo de Galvez, who succeeded Unzaga. For a 
time at least he was, by royal contract, the Indian Agent for Louisiana. 

®In 1781 Maxent went to Spain; on his return to America with a shipload of 
goods for the Indian trade, he was captured by the British (See Arthur Preston 
Whitaker, The Spanish-American Frontier: 1783-1795, Boston, 1927, p. 41). Possibly 
Saugrain was with Maxent when he was captured? 

For Galvez consult John Walton Caughey, Bernardo de Galvez in Louisiana, 
1776-1783 (Berkeley, 19384). 

He was named Viceroy of Mexico on the death of his father and arrived at 
Vera Cruz, May 21, 1785. See sbid., 252-8. 

12 Galvez died November 30, 1786. See ibid., 256-7. 

1%3The following letter from the Saugrain Collection (in Missouri Historical 
Society Library, Saint Louis) shows the esteem in which Saugrain was held by Galvez. 
The letter, which I find only in translation and in typescript, is reproduced exactly; 
the spelling, for instance, of one name as Frouhart and as Trouhart is that of the 


typescript. 
MExIco, August 3, 1786 
Mr. SAUGRAIN, 


Since your arrival at Paris, I have secured your several letters, of which the 
latest of March 15th apprises me that the only one I wrote you up to the present 
reached you at last although late. 

I saw with pleasure that the acquaintship of Mr. Frouhart with your relatives, 
procured you that of Messrs. Charles and Robert and I have no doubt that you profited 
by the fortunate circumstance to complete the object of your journey to France. 

The letter by which you apprised me of the purchase of a full cabinet of 
physical science, caused me a surprise as unpleasant as your last gave me pleasure to 
learn that the purchase would not take place; because if on one side I was not obliged 
to receive it, seeing that so far from having ordered it, I am yet ignorant of who 
could have given you such a commission in my name — yet at the other hand, delicacy 
would have obliged one to sacrifice all rather than deprive those gentlemen of the fruit 
of their pains, taken in the belief that it was by my orders — while in purchasing it I 
would be much incommoded, because being here for perhaps a very limited time, a full 
cabinet made to be a fixture would materially damaged in transporting it about, beside 
the trouble it would occasion. 

I strongly approve that it is a celebrated artist who makes up the small cabinet 
I desire, since they are willing to charge themselves with it; and although I had 
desired you to purchase one of 55 Louis, advertised in a paper, you will not limit 
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Les offres de ces Messieurs furent acceptées. La joie succéda 4 la tristesse, 
et il fut réellement bien plus satisfait de L’espoir d’étre réuni 4 sa famille et 
a ses amis dans un azile champétre, mais Libre, sur les bords de L’Ohio, 
qu'il ne l’avoit été de la perspective brillante d’une grande fortune dans le 
palais de Mexico, au sein de L’ignorance et du fa [?]. Ces dispositions 
font l’éloge de son esprit et de son coeur. j’espére, Monsieur, que si vos 
grandes occupations vous permettent de lui accorder quelques momens 
dentretien sur la physique et sur les sciences naturelles, particuli¢rement 
sur L’electricité, votre indulgence pourra en étre satisfaite. 

Pardon, Monsieur, mille fois pardon de la longueur de ma Lettre, et 
par consequent, de la Liberté que je prends d’abuser de vos momens, qui 





yourself to that amount, but may double or triple it if necessary to make it larger. 

Some time since, Mr. Frouhart offered me to charge himself with my com- 
missions at Paris. I write to him today to accept his offer. Thus it will be him who 
will furnish you what is necessary for your voyage, as also to pay for the Cabinet 
and other matters you purchase for me. My reasons for not having a complete full 
cabinet also forbid me much augmenting my Library, already too troublesome if 
necessary to move; however I must have Cook’s Voyages, including his last, the 
works of D’Allambert, and Freret; a selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies 
most in vogue, a few light pieces of music, Madrigal’s, Rondeau’s etc., the best 
Geography and Atlas, the latest and most interesting works on War and Govern- 
ment. You will take a memorandum of what are the best in books, Atlas, etc., and 
on your arrival here, we will decide on what will be best for me to order. As to the 
patterns of the embroideries, you can bring them as you tell me they are, and we 
can here draw the designs on the materials in the manner you tell us. You will also 
purchase four dozen pair of white silk stockings, for a child of ten years; two dozen 
for a child of six, and two more dozen for a child of two years, Two gold watch 
chains for ladies, of the latest style, a box of pretty flowers assorted, a dozen pairs 
of ear drops, waxen pears set in pearls, a box of ribbons assorted, two dozen fans 
of middling cest. 

You will also purchase what is mentioned in the memorandum herewith, which 
you will put in a box by themselves although to my address. One Mr. Miramont, a 
merchant of Cadiz, is the one who instructed his correspondent at Paris to furnish you 
the money you might need; it was also through him my first letter to you was directed. 
I instructed him then to subscribe for me to the curious papers an riodicals that 
are found in Paris, which IL know he did, but as I desire that Mr. Trouhart should 
have sole charge of all my matters at Paris; you must ascertain by Mr. Isquierdo, 
who delivered you my letter, and is the correspondent of Mr. Miramont, the amount 
he has expended for me (which Miramount has failed to do) and will have him re- 
funded by Mr. Trouhart. 

See how those subscriptions stand; if they have forgotten any works that are 
worth sending to me, such as the Enciclopedial Sessaet of de Bouillon, that you will 
be careful to have it sent to me, to commence in January next. Arrange all this, 
so that Mr. Trouhart shall have no further trouble than to renew the subscriptions at 
the end of each year. Don’t miss bringing with you all that relates to the affair of 
the Cardinal de Rohan and in case your departure is not as early as I wish, send me 
the notes of that matter by mail, addressed as the other papers to Don Ramon de la 
Barca at Corunna to forward to the Count de Galvez, Mexico. In this last case you 
can keep the memorandum of M’de de Laissette and the second of M. d’Etienville, as 
also that of Miss Olivve, because I have them here. z : 

Be careful that in the machine of the Cabinet there be a fire engine, that in 
addition to its ordinary use, may serve as a model here should they desire to construct 
large ones, as there are at the English Posts, in France and at Carthagena; and should 
there be no Electrical Instrument, it will not be missed, as I have a good English one 
as also a Telescope. 

It is hardly necessary that I should say to you to take great care of all the 
articles you bring, as well in vour travels by land as your sea voyage. Nothing re- 
mains for me to say, except to advise you to come as early as possible; in awaiting your 
arrival, I am with esteem Mr. Saugrain, your servant and friend. 

Count DE GALvez. 


P. S. Bring a Bible of a fine edition, with fine engravings and cuts of large 
type, easily read. See also that the English “Annual-Register” is sent each year 
beginning with this. 

You will deliver the accompanying ietters to the Gentlemen and request Mr. 
Trouhart to receive and open those letters which I might have sent you after your 
departure. 
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yous sont si precieux, ainsi qu’au public. mais dans une entreprise aussi 
importante j’ai espéré que vous m’excuseriez si la necessité de me faire con- 
naitre en méme tems que mon projet, et ceux qui sont mes cooperateurs 
m’obligeoit 4 entrer dans des détails indispensables pour vous inspirer de la 
confiance, et pour vous engager a nous accorder des avis salutaires et vos 
bons offices, je les réclame, Monsieur, de votre humanité, de votre attach- 
ment pour les francois, qui s’en glorifient, de votre amour pour votre 
Patrie, qui va devenie la notre, et, le dirai-je de l’estime particuliére dont 
vous m’avez honoré, et que vous avez bien voulu me témoigner, a L’occasion 
de la maniére dont j’ai dirigé et executé Les expériences propres a dévoiler 
La Charlatanerie et L’imposture de Magnétisme animal. c’est a tous ces 
titres que je vous supplie de nous accorder vos bontés, et d’étre persuadé 
des sentimens, de la plus vive reconnoissance. 
Jai Phonneur d’étre avec un profond respect. 


Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
Obéissant Serviteur 
GuILLoTiIn De M 
Paris 18 Juin 1787 


P.S. Je n’ai encore parlé de nos projets 4 qui que ce soit, excepté 
aux personnes qui y sont intéressées. j’en ai seulement touché un mot a 
Mr. De Jefferson, en lui presentant Mr. Saugrain, persuadé que le secret 
étoit nécessaire pour la réussite d’un projet a L’execution duquel des parens, 
des amis, et peutétre le Gouvernement lui méme pourreient mettre des 
entraves. 

Voudriez-vous bien permettre, Monsieur, que ces Messieurs étant en 
voyage vous addressent leurs dépéches avec priére de les faire passer a 
Mr. De Jefferson, qui a eu la bonté de me promettre de me les faire 
parvenir. 


Armed with this statement of plan and purpose, and with 
letters, equally laudatory, from M. Le Veillard to Franklin and to 
William Temple Franklin,* from Thomas Jefferson to General 
Clark,!® and from Jean D’Arcet to Franklin,’* the two agents left 


44The Le Veillard letters are both dated Passy, 13 juin 1787. To Benjamin Frank- 
lin he was sending a copy of Volney’s latest book. He wrote in part: 

“Je crois que la lecture du live cy joint vous fera plaisir, quoy qu’il en soit 
question d’un pays fort éloigné de vous et qui vient d’aprouver un grand changement, 
je vous l’envoie de la part de Sauteur, Mr. de Volnés que vous avez vu chez Mr. 
helvétius et le paquect vous sera remis par Mr. Saugrain jeune savant tres instruit 
surtout dans la physique théorique et pratique, je l’ai connu dés son enfance, son pére 
était imprimeur et ses ancéstres ont exercé cet art presque depuis son invention; Don 
Galvés dernier viceroy de Méxique lavoit demandé & son beaupére Mr. de Maxent de la 
Louisiane chez qui était Mr. Saulgrain [sic] et lavoit envoyé a Paris pour s’instruire 
des derniéres découvetres dans les sciences et luy faire des acquisitions relatives a 
elles, au moment de partir pour ie M6éxique il a recu la nouvelle de la mort de don 
Galés, il s’est déterminé a passer chez vous avec quelque dessein méme d’y rester et 
je vous demande vos bontés pour luy.” 

From Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 77. To the 
younger Franklin he wrote in much the same terms, though more briefly. Jbid., 
Letters to Wm. Temple Franklin, Vol. 107, p. 29. 

%In the Calendar of the Jefferson Rusaee is listed a letter from Thomas 
Jefferson to General (George Rogers ?) Clarke, dated at Paris, June 21, 1787, intro- 
ducing Saugrain and Picqué. I have not seen this letter. 

1°©The letter from Jean D’Arcet (1725-1801) given here is from the Franklin 
Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 80. 
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France probably in the latter part of June, 1887. Five or six weeks 
later Guillotin wrote again to Franklin concerning the project: 


MONSIEUR 

J’ai eu l’honneur de vous écrire Le 18 Juin dernier pour vous présenter 
et vous recommander M M. Picque et Saugrain, porteurs de ma Lettre. 
Ces Messieurs ont probablement L’avantage d’étre dans votre ville a présent, 
et Sont a méme d’éprouver vos bontés. permettez-moi, Monsieur, 
d’interrompre vos grandes occupations pour vous reitérer mes recommanda- 
tions, et de vous prier de leur accorder vos conseils, et votre puissante 
protection. Sur toutes choses, daignez, Monsieur, guider leur inexpérience, 
et leur procurer un Mentor partout ou ils iront; c’est le plus grand service 
que vous puissiez leur rendre, et aux personnes qui, comme moi, S’intéres- 
sent vivement au Succés du projet qui les méne en Amérique. 

Toutes les informations prises ici tendent 4 engager des francois qui 
veulent s’établir en Amérique, 4 choisir de préférence le nouvel Etat qui se 
forme outre le Missisippi et la rive Septentrionale de L’Ohio, au pays des 
Illinois, etc. Surtout les environs du Kaskaskia. Mr. De Jefferson m’a 
dit qu’il y avait 14 des terres 4 concéder, et qu’il m’y en avait plus dans 





Paris le 19 Juin 1787 


Mr. Saugrain issu d’une famille tres ancienne dans la librairie, fils petit fils et 
neveu lui méme de Libraire,—sachant que j’ai l’honneur d’etre votre Confrere a 
notre Academie et d’avoir eu egalement celui de vous etre adjoint Dans 1’Examen 
du Magnetisme, a pensé que c’en seroit assez pour m’Engager @ lui donner une lettre 
de Recommendation auprés de vous. Mons. Saugrain sent parfaitement, Monsieur, 
tout ce que peut l’influence de votre nom et il desire De s’en faire un appuy, dans 
le voyage, qu’il se propose de faire dans vos Colonies. c’est un jeune homme hon- 
nete, plein De Talent et d’activité: il a 6té attaché & Don Galvés vice Roi de 
Mexique, qui en avoit fait son ami: il était sur le point De partir pour I’aller re- 
joindre, lorsqu’il a appris sa mort. Mais quoique cette mort inopinée ait ruiné ses Espe- 
rances et porté un coups irreparable A sa fortune, le Courage n’a pas abbandonne 
Mons. Saugrain. il etoit revenu passer quelque tems a paris at Dans sa famille, pour 
y prendre des connaissances de Chymie et pour s’y perfectionner surtout dans la 
phyieve. en Effet, Monsieur, pendant tout le sejour qu’il a fait ici, il n’a pas quitté 
es Laboratoires, ni les Cabinets; il s’est surtout appliqué A la mécanique, 4 travailler, 
a opérer lui meme. Son projet est aujourd’huy de passer d’abord a philadelphie; 
d’aller revoir le Gouverneur de la nouvelle orleans, Beaupere du feu Bon Galvés. 
De tacher de se rendre utile A soi et aux autres, et ter—vraisemblablement enfin de 
se fixer dans quelqu’un des etats unis. Il n’y a donc rien d’etonnant. Monsieur, 
qu’avec ce plan Mons. Saugrain ait recherché avec empressement a [?] Du nom 
venerable de Monsieur franklin: mais ce qui pourra vous surprendre davantage, c’est 
qu’avec des titres assez legers j’ai oze prendre sur moi de vous Recommander ce 
jeune voyageur: mais vous le dirai-je, Monsieur, le desir de lui etre Bon A quelque 
chose, peut etre meme un sentiment d’amour propre, m’a fait céder 4 sa sollicitation 
avec trop de facilité. Cependant il s’agit d’un homme instruit, plein de Talent, de 
Courage, d’activité, qui vient de perdre son protecteur, son ami, et en meme tems 
les resources assurées de sa fortune, et personne ne soit mieux que vous, Monsieur, 
que de tous les genre de Bienfaisance, nul n’est comparable & celui de donner de 
l’appuy, D’tendre, pour ainsi dire les ailes du talent qui se développe: et sous ce 
point de vue, je suis assuré d’avance de votre indulgence et pour le Disciple et 
pour le professeur qui vous le presente: j’ai Dailleurs été seduit par l’occasion bien 
douce de vous offrir le temoignage bien vrai, de la haute vénération et du_ respect 
Dont je suis pénétré depuis longtems pour le nom et la personne De Monsieur 
franklin, et avec lequel je suis 


Monsieur 


Votre tres humble et tres 
obeissant serviteur 

D’Arcet de I’acad.Roy.De Sc. 

permettez moi, Monsieur, de vous et presenter professeur de chymie, et medecin 

aussi Il’hommage [Majault?] de Mons. Guillotin de la faculté. 

[Sallin?], et notre adjoint dans l’examen du mag- 

netisme. ae 
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le Kentuky. nos voyageurs iront visiter ces beaux Lieux, et 14 ils se 
décideront par vos conseils et par ceux des personnes auxquelles vous les 
aurez addressés. 

J’espére que vous voudrez bien agréer que j’use d’avance de la per- 
mission que j’ai pris la liberté de vous demander, qui est de vous adresser 
mes dépéches et de vous prier de les faire passer 4 nos voyageurs, dont 
j'ignore absolument la route. 

J’ai ’honneur de vous Souhaiter une continuation de bonne Santé, et 
d’étre avec un profond respect 

Votre trés humble et trés 
Obeissant Serviteur 
Paris 5 Aout, 1787* 
GuILLoTIN, Dept. 


On September 27 the emmissaries wrote to Paris that they 
were to leave Philadelphia for Fort Pitt the next day.’* After 
a journey of eighteen days they arrived at Pittsburgh without 
accident, accompanied in the last stages of their journey by Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge,’® and Pierre Audrain,?° two of the prin- 
cipal citizens of the place. They reported that living was dear in 
the western town, and that unless they could lodge in the country 
their expenses would be as great as in Philadelphia.2* During 
these first days apparently they stopped at the Grant Hill tavern 
kept by Jean Marie, a Pittsburgh Frenchman of Genevan origin 
and republican sympathies.2* The travelers had expected to 
proceed immediately down the Ohio but the condition of the 
river prevented them. At first, the water was low; later the river 
froze. Consequently, they were forced to winter at the head of 
the Ohio. Guillotin, in the meantime, had received a letter from 
them, describing their kind reception by Franklin and wrote to 
express his thanks: 








1 Ibid., pt. 2, p. 102. : ; 

% This letter 1 have not found but its existence is established by Guillotin’s 
letter of 2 Fevrier 1788, which will be given below. 

19 Brackenridge was for many years one of the more important residents of 
western Pennsylvania. The career of this versatile and interesting lawyer, politician, 
wit, and writer has been discussed in detail by Claude Milton Newlin in his Life and 
Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge (Princeton, 1932). 

*”In his “Notebooks”, entry for July 14, 1788, Saugrain mentioned going to 
Fort Pitt with ‘“Audrin.” 

1 From this time on Franklin was being used as an intermediary; all letters 
(extant) were addressed to him_and held for him or forwarded by him to the proper 
persons. The first letter from Pittsburgh dated 18 Octobre 1787, signed by Picqué is 
also from the Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 35, pt. 2, p. 133. 

22 The transcript reads: nous sommes loges a la taverne de St. [?] hills, but it is 
almost certain that this must be Grant’s Hill. Jean Marie retired from tavern-keeping 
in 1802 when he was seventy-five years old. 
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MONSIEUR 


Agréez, je vous prie, un million de remercimens bien sincéres et bien 
affectueux de L’accueil gracieux et distingué dont vous avez honoré Mr. 
Saugrain et son compagnon Mr. Picque, que j’avois pris la Liberté de vous 
adresser et de vous recommander. Ces jeunes gens manquent, disent-ils, 
d’expression pour marquer leur vive reconnoissance pour toutes les bontés 
dont vous les avez comblés daignez, Monsieur, Les leur continuer. je vous 
en Supplie. ils vous devront leur bonheur. mes amis, et moi nous vous 
devrons le notre. nous Soupirons tous aprés l’heureux instant auquel nous 
pourrons aller vous en faire hommage, ainsi que des Sentimens de recon- 
noissance et de veneration qui nous animent. 

J'ai ’honneur d’étre avec respect 


Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés Obeissant 
Serviteur 
GuILLotT1in De M. 
Paris 2 Nbre 1787 


J’use sous votre bon plaisir, Monsieur, de la permission que vous 
voulez bien nous donner, de vous adresser nos dépéches? je vous prie d 
avoir la bonté de faire remettre le paquet ci-joins 4 M M Picque et 
Saugrain. déja j’ai pris la liberté de vous en addresser deux, L’un Le 5 aout, 
l’autre le 17 7bre.* 


During the winter the travelers amused themselves as best 
they could. Before Christmas they obtained a boat and waited 
hopefully for rain to swell the river, but the river froze. They 
reconciled themselves with the reports they heard of the beauty 
of springtime in Kentucky. What an irony for Picqué to write 
so to Franklin!** They settled with a Captain Hamilton and his 
family on an island ** below Pittsburgh.*® They went herborising 
and mineralising about the neighborhood. Brissot de Warville 
said that 


during their stay here, they made many experiments. Mr. Saugrain weighed 
several kinds of wood in an hydrostatic balance which he carried with him. 
He discovered, likewise, which species would yield the greatest quantity, 
and the best quality of potash. Many experiments convinced him, that the 
stalks of Indian corn yield a greater quantity than wood, in proportion to 
the quantity of matter. He examined the different mines of the country. 


® Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 35, pt. 2, p. 141. 

*% Picqué to Franklin, Pittsbourg, 22 Xbre 1787, ibid., 155. 

*Hamilton’s Island was two miles below Pittsburgh (see Zadok Cramer, The 
Navigator . . ., Pittsburgh, 1814, as reprinted in Ethel C. Leahy, Who’s Who on the 
Olio River and Its Tributaries, Cincinnati, 1931, p. 111). Cramer said that No. 1 
Island was then (1814) known as Brunot’s Island; it was “about a mile long, and 
finely improved by its proprietor, doctor Brunot, well known for his hospitality to 
qvengese and friends, and his taste in horticulture.” Brunot settled in Pittsburgh 
in 

% Picqué to Franklin, Pittsbourg, le 2 janvier 1788, Franklin Collection, Letters 
to Franklin, Vol. 36, pt. 1, p. 9. 
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He found some of iron, of lead, of copper, and of silver. He was told of a 
rich iron mine belonging to Mr. Murray; but he was not suffered to see it.” 


Though for reasons of economy they lived outside of Pitts- 
burgh, they did not cut themselves off from the people of the 
town.2* They met Barthelemi Tardiveau who had been in Amer- 
ica for some ten years; it was he who carried their letter of De- 
cember 22 to Philadelphia.** Possibly the three Frenchmen who 
called upon Mrs. Mary DeWees while her party was held up at 
McKee’s Island below Pittsburgh were Saugrain and Picqué 
with some one of the local French. The third one might have 
been John B. C. Lucas who also had come to America through 
the influence of Franklin,®*® or Audrain, or Jean Marie, or per- 
haps even Raguet. Among other persons they met was 
young Mathias James O’Conway who had recently come in 
from a wild life among the Indians to marry Rebecca Archer and 
settle down as a village schoolteacher. The travelers took ad- 
vantage of the long winter to study English and O’Conway was 
their master. They told him their plans and invited him to join 
them. “Nothing at that period could be more flattering to my 
inclinations,” O’Conway wrote later, “so I immediately gave up 
my school and prepared my spouse and daughter, Rebecca and 
Cecelia, for our departure.” This must have been early in Feb- 
ruary. “About this time we were joined by Mons. Raguet 
formerly an officer in Polasky’s legion and Capt’n Pierce an 


7 New Travels in America (trans. from the French, London, 1792), 259. | 

% For descriptions of Pittsburgh at this time consult: H. H. Brackenridge, 
Gazette Publications (Carlisle, 1806), 7-19 (this is a description dated July 26, 1786); 
at that time the town contained about 100 houses and about 1500 inhabitants. Mrs. 
Mary DeWees passed through Pittsburgh on her way west in the fall of 1787; her 
party stopped in Pittsburgh October 20 to 25 but low water held them at McKee’s 
Island a few miles below the city, until November 18; see her “Journal” in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia), XXVIII (1904), 
189-93. John May was in Pittsburgh from May 7 to 24, 1788; his account will be 
found in The Journal and Letters of Col. John May, of Boston, Relative to Two 
Journeys to the Ohio Country in 1788 and ’89, with a biographical sketch by Rev. 
Richard S. Edes and illustrative notes by Wm. M. Darlington (Cincinnati, 1873), 
33-55. See also the ‘‘Autobiography” of Major Samuel S. Forman in The Historical 
oa no A aaa Ser. 2, V1 Dec., 1869), 325; Forman was in Pittsburgh in 
anuary, ; 

Tardiveau was active as a merchant in the western country. At this time he 
was on his way east to lay before Congress petitions from the inhabitants of the 
Illinois country, for whom he was acting as agent in the settlement of their land 
claims. _ For detail of this, consult Clarence W. Alvord, Cahokia Records and 
jae Records, Illinois Historical Collections (Springfield, Ill.), II (1907) and 

_ Lucas was born at Pont Audemer, Normandy, 1758, and died at St. Louis, 
po a ay I am making him the subject of another sketch and Audrain will be 
noticed there. 
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American, both desirous of taking a passage with us.” O’Conway 
was delighted with the prospect of travel and ready to leave— 
when Brackenridge came to ask him to take over the recently 
founded Pittsburgh Academy.** His family obligations and the 
insistence of his French friends led him to accept the offer, 
though he still kept in mind the possibility of joining the colony 
when Saugrain would return from Paris with the others.*? 
Meanwhile Guillotin became alarmed because he was four 
months without a letter from his representatives. He wrote to 
implore Franklin for news. The letter is important, however, 
not merely for its place in this narrative but also for the re- 
affirmation of the writer’s interest in the American nation. 


Paris, 2 février 1788 
MONSIEUR 


L’accueil gracieux et distingué que vous avez daigné faire a Mr. 
Saugrain De Vigny, et 4 son compagnon de voyage Mr. Picque, que j’avais 
pris la Liberté de vous recommander, me font esperer que vous voudrez 
bien encore les honorer de vos bontés. je vous en fais mes Sincéres 
remercimens, Monsieur. j’ose vous en demander la continuation pour eux, 
et, comme vous avez bien voulu Le permettre, je vous prie d’avoir la bonté 
de leur faire parvenir le paquet ci-joint, j’ignore enquel endroit de L’amér- 
ique ils sont a présent, n’ayant point recu de leurs nouvelles depuis leurs 
derniéres lettres en date du 27 Septembre dernier. ils annoncoient qu’ils 
partoient Le Lendemain’ pour Le fort Pitt, avec le projet de continuer leur 
route par L’Ohio. un Silence de quatre mois commence a m’inquieter. Si 
j’osois, je vous prierois, Monsieur, de m’en donner des nouvelles. Si je ne 
craignois de vous deranger de vos importantes et continuelles occupations, 
je vous supplierois en méme tems de vouloir bien ajouter un mot de reponse 
aux Lettres que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous écrire. combien je serois flatté de 
recevoir de vous, Monsieur, Les renseignemens et les conseils que j’attends 
de votre bonté! 

Vous connoissez, Monsieur, par tout ce que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous 
écrire, et par ce que vous ont dit nos deux voyageurs La situation et les 
dispositions de la plupart des personnes qui se proposent d’aller fixer ensemble 
leur residence en amérique. Cela posé, Lequel des Etats unis, anciens, ou 
nouveaux, pensez-vous qui convienne le ‘mieux a des francois, sages et 
instruits, ’admirateurs de votre Constitution, qui ont une fortune honnéte, 
dont la plypart ne savent pas encore L’anglais, et qui desirent habiter un 
climat salubre et tempéré, suceptible de toutes les productions des Provinces 
méridionales de la france, telle que la Vigne, par exemple & doivent-ils se 


%1 Pittsburgh Academy was incorporated by Act of the General Assembly Feb- 

a Ke 1787. From this beginning grew the University of sts ay See Charles 

peg Pittsburgh, a Sketch of Its Early Social Life (New York, 1916), 17. 

For O’Conway consult Lawrence F. Flick, ‘“‘Mathias James O’ Conway, Philolo- 

gist, ie lle and Inter rpreter of Languages, 1766-1842,” American Catholic His- 

torical Society of Philadelphia Records, (1899), 257-99, 885-422; XI (1900), 982, 

156-76. The passage ——— with Saugrain, a quotation from O’Conway’s pi papers, 
will be found ibid., X, 
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joindre 4 la Colonie que va former Le General St. Clair au bas du 
Muskingum? ou doivent-ils pousser, comme on Il’assure ici, jusqu’au 
nouvel Etat qui se forment entres les rives du Mississipi, de L’Ohio, et du 
Wabash; jusqu’au poste des Kaskaskias, par Exemple, parce que ce Pays 
est habité trés anciennement par des francois et des Canadiens, qui ont 
conservé L’usage de leur Language: parce que la température y est 4 peu 
pres celle de notre Languedoc: parceque La terre y est extrémement fertile, 
Le Ciel superbe, &c.&c? mais le Gouvernement y est-il aussi avancé, aussi 
bon; L’habitation aussi Sire, &c. que dans les autres Etats? ™ 

Daignez nous eclairer, Monsieur, nous vous en supplions. Daignez 
guider nos pas dans une route nouvelle qui nous est si peu connue. mon 
bonheur, celui de ma famille et de mes meilleurs amis, y sont fortement 
intéressés. 

La Vue du Travail Sublime de la derniére convention d’ Amérique, 
L’espoir de le voir adopté par les Etats Unis, nous font désirer plus 
ardemment encore d’habiter un Climat heureux, qui marche a grands pas 
vers la perfection du Gouvernement seul digne de l’homme libre, Sage et 
eclaire. L’amérique unie sous des Lois aussi belles, qui L’expérience et 
l’observation mirissent encore, deviendra le séjour du bonheur, et le modéle 
des nations. nous savons, Monsieur, que c’est principalement a vos rares 
Talents, qui ont été l’ame de la convention, que l’univers devra cette Sub- 
lime production, base solide d’une union federative, dans laquelle on découvre 
cet accord merveilleux, et unique jusqu’a present, de l’independance respec- 
tive des Etats, de la Liberté individuelle, de la force du Gouvernement 
fédéral, et du pouvoir universel des lois. une pareille constitution, sur un 
sol, et sous un Ciel aussi beaux, sagement secondée par le perfectionement 
des Legislations particuliéres de chaque Etat, rendra l’amérique aussi 
heureuse audedans que respectable audehors. tel est votre ouvrage, Mon- 
sieur, La Postérité impartiale, instruite par L’experience, lui paiera, mieux 
encore que vos Contemporains, le juste tribut d’admiration et de recon- 
noissance qui Lui est si Legitimement du. S’il m’étoit permis de méler a 
tant de voix l’Expression de mes sentimens, je vous prierois, Monsieur, 
d’en agréer L’hommage aussi vif que sincere. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre avec un profond respect 
Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
Obéissant Serviteur 
GutLtoTin De [M?]™ 


The companions suffered more annoyances than the exces- 
sive cold. On February 10 Picqué wrote to Franklin that it was 
just as well that they were forced to remain in Pittsburgh until 
spring for une petite débacle vient d’emporier notre batteau,* et 
Vecrivain a été pris de douleurs de siatique qui l’ont tenu au 
lit plusieurs semaines. His rheumatism, Picqué said, was a fruit 


83 Marietta, Ohio, founded in April 1788. 

% Kaskaskia was founded in 1702 and was settled mainly by Canadians. 

% Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 36, pt. 1, p. 15. 

* O’Conway declared that the day following his decision to remain in Pittsburgh 
was that set for the departure of the two Frenchmen, that on that morning the boat 
was carried off by the rising river, that immediately they procured another and “about 
the 19th of March” they departed. See Flick, “O’Conway,” X, 270. It is clear from 
Picqué’s letter, however, that the accident occurred early in February. 
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du pays but luckily the country produced a remedy too. This 
root, called allicampagnia by some and nobilia by others, had done 
him much good, and he believed that it might aid Franklin for the 
stone.*’ A few days later, in Philadelphia, Franklin was writing 
to his old friend Le Veillard, acknowledging receipt of the letter 
carried to America by Saugrain and adding “I find Mr. Saugrain 
to answer well the good character you give of him, and shall with 
pleasure render him any services in my power. He is now gone 
down the Ohio, to reconnoitre that country.” ** One more letter, 
however, Franklin was to receive from Picqué before they started 
on the fatal journey.** He was informed that they had a new 
boat (it was now March 2, 1788) and had decided to depart 
soon. Picqué was feeling better but was by no means well. By 
a curious coincidence the explorers left Pittsburgh on March 19 
and on the same day Guillotin wrote again to Frankiin. It will 
be convenient to introduce this letter before starting down the 
river with the travelers. 


MoNSIEUR 


J'ai ’honneur de vous envoyer, puisque vous voulez bien le permettre, 
le paquet ci-joint pour Mess. Picque et Saugrain. je vous prie davoir La 
bonté le le leur faire passer dans le Lieu ou ils se trouvent a présent. 
j'ignore quel il peut etre. Leur derniére Lettre, dattée de Pittsbourg 
Le 24 8>re 1787, nous apprend qu’ils etoient en bonne santé, qu’ils comp- 
toient S’embarquer le lendemain pour descendre L’Ohio, et c’est a peu 
prés tout. cette Lettre toute Laconique qu’elle est, a fair beaucoup de 
plaisir, elle a tiré, de L’inquiétude qu’avoit causé le défaut de leurs nouvelles 
pendant quatre mois, dont j’avois eu L’honneur de vous faire part dans ma 
Lettre du 2 fevrier dernier, pour ne pas abuser plus Longtems de vos 
momens, qui sont si précieux, permettez-moi, Monsieur, de me référer a 
cette Lettre du 2 février, ainsi qu’a celle que j’ai eu L’honneur de vous 
écrire par tous les Paquebots de france depuis Le 25 Juin dernier. Si vos 
grandes occupations vous permettent d’y faire réponse, j’en serai infini- 
ment flatté. Surtout relativement 4 la connoissance de votre Superbe Pays 
que je cherche a acquerir. nos deux jeunes voyageurs auront trouvé la 
moisson abondante, et n’auront purement pas manqué de faire une excel- 
lente récolte. L’un d’eux doit étre maintenant en route pour revenir en 
Europe. On L’attend avec impatience. Sans doute en bon Physicien et en 
bon Citoyen il travaillera 4 nous faire jouir des Tresors de 1l’amérique 
unie. Daignez, Monsieur, accorder la continuation de vos bontés a ces deux 
jeunes gens. ils ont grand besoin de vos sages conseils et de votre puis- 
sante protection. agreez, Monsieur, L’>hommage bien sincére de tous les 


7 Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 36, . 1, p. 18. 
% Benjamin Franklin, Writings (Smyth edition), IX, 636- A 
® Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 36, pt. 1, p. 30. 
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sentimens que vous m’avez inspirés, et les assurances du profond respect 
avec lequel j’ai L’honneur d’étre. 


Monsieur Votre trés humble et trés 
a aren | - 
UILLOTIN De M. 
Parts 19 mars, 1788 ® Rue Croix pes Petits CHamps No. 55 


On March 19 the explorers left Pittsburgh,*t accompanied 
by Raguet and David Peirce,*? a Virginian. They stopped at 
Wheeling, at Muskingum (“where”, says Brissot de Warville, 
“they saw General Harmar, and some people who were beginning 
a settlement there” **), and at Limestone. At the latter place (now 
Maysville) Saugrain thought “a fine town should be built”.** The 
story of the attack is given by Saugrain: 


[Copie de la lettre de M. Saugrain De Vigny eritte 4 M. De Lassize,“ a 
La pointe coupée] 
Des cuutTtEs De L’Ho10* le 16 avril “ 1788 
MONSIEUR 


En quittant Paris mon frere m’a fait promettre de vous Donner De ses 
nouvelles, et cette commission m’est si agréable qu’aussitot mon arrivée aux 
chutes je mets la main a la plume pour y satisfaire. 

Mon frere vous aura sans doutte marqué que j’avais un compagnon 
en quittant Paris, et quel était le but de mon voyage: eh bien! Monsieur, 
nous sommes arrivés en Bonne sante Jusqu’a Pittsburg ou nous avons été 
obligé de sejournee, 4 cause des glaces, quatre mois. enfin I’hoio s’étant 
ouvert, nous partimes le 19 mars, quatre dans un Batteau, que nous avions 
fait faire 4 Pittsbourg, Dans le quel nous comptions aller fore loing. aprés 


 Tbid., 34. 

“1 The principal sources for this part of the travels are a letter and journals by 
Saugrain, which have been for some time in print: “Dr. Saugrain’s Relaticn of his 
Voyage down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to the Falls in 1788,” translated by 
Eugene F. Bliss, American Antiquarian Society Proceedings (Worcester, Mass.),New 
Ser., XI (April, 1897), 369-80. This is a letter published without date or names of 
persons, but simply to “My Friends” and written after May 11. The other is “Dr. 
Saugrain’s Note-Books, 1788” (I. Stay Opposite Louisville; II. Observations upon Post 
Vincennes; JIT. Diary of Journal from Louisville to Philadelphia), translated by 
Eugene F. Bliss, American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, New Ser., XIX (Oct., 
1908), 221-38. The first of these will be referred to hereafter as the ‘Relation’; 
the second as the “Notebooks”. Two additional sources of information are the account 
of O’Conway (described in fn. 32) and Saugrain’s letter to Nicholas de Lassize, 
which will be given in full. 

_ There is some discrepancy in the date of departure. In the “Relation” Saugrain 
specified the 19th; in the ‘“‘Notebooks” he gave the 18th. O’Conway said “about the 
19th.” In the letter to Lassize, Saugrain stated the 19th. 

“This, apparently, is the correct spelling of his name. See his letter, below, 
to Saugrain,. 

* Brissot de Warville, New Travels, 259. 

# “Relation”. 

* Probably Lassize was at this time the Commandant of the post of Point 
Coupée in Louisiana. His daughter, Eulalie, married Zenon Trudeau, whom Saugrain 
may have known while he was in Louisiana and whom he was to meet in St. Louis 
on his visit in 1797. 

Louisville. 
“In the “Notebooks” he mentioned that he wrote to Lassize on April 13. 
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six jours de routte,” étant entre le petit et le grand miamy, nous fumes 
attaqués par Des sauvages, qui, aprés avoir tué un Des chevaux que nous 
avions a bord de notre batteau, ils s’embarquerent Dans un Batteau plat, 
et nous eurent bient6t attrappés. alors ils firent feu sur nous : Jen tuai 
un, mais il s’en vengerent bien; car ils tuerent un des notres® et me cas- 
serent deux doigts de la main "gauche: comme nous étions prés de terre; 
les deux compagnons qui me restaient se jetterent a la nage, et restant seul 
je fus obligé d’en faire autant.” Les Sauvages se mirent aussitot a la 
nage, et nous eurent bientot, attrappés, et comme je gagnais la terre 
J’eus la desagrément de voir teur, a coups de coutteaux M. Picque ; ce 
meme ami, qui m’avait accompagné Depuis Paris. pour L’autre qui était 
Américain,” il m’était nullement Blessé: ce comme il avait de bonnes 
jambes, lesquelles avaient acquises une grande vitesse par le peur, il s’est 
sauvé pendant cette malheureuse opération. pour moy les Sauvages ne 
voulaient point me tuer; ils voulaient me faire souffrir, en me mettant au 
cadre. aussi m’attraperent ils, et ils me lierent les bras derriére le Dos; 
mais comme ils n’avaient pas de cordes, et qu’ils s’étaient jettés précipita- 
ment a L’eau ils n’en avaient pas pris, aussi se servirent ils pour me lier 
de Jarretieres qui etaient trés mauvaises; ce qui est cause que je me suis 
sauvé: car quand ils voulurent me metre a leau pour gagner le Bateau, 
qui ne pouvait approcher terre, 4 cause des arbres, je cassay ce qui liait, 
et me mis a nager, avec tant ‘de force au courant que quoique j’avais la 
main fort malade aucun d’eux ne voulut me suivre dans ces courans si 
rapides; aussi ils m’abbandonnérent ; mais un de ceux qui etaient Dans le 
batteau, voiant que je me sauvais, me tira un coup de carabine. heureuse- 
ment que La Boulee ne m’attrapa qui legerement au cou, et j’en suis quitte 
pour une playe de deux pouces a peu pres [?] cependant je crois que je ne 
serai point estropié. 

Enfin j’ai gagné la terre™ et au bout d’une heure: J’ay attrapé celui 
qui s’etait sauve et qui était si bon coureur. pour les sauvages ils traverser- 
ent de l’autre cété De L’hoio pour trouver une place pour Decharger le 
Batteau. nous fumes quatre jours dans le Bois a suivre les Bords de 
L’hoio,* ou enfin un Batteau dessendait en chutte™* a bien voulu nous 


* Here again there is discrepancy as to date. In the “Relation” Saugrain said 
that they were attacked “‘on the 24th at half past four in the afternoon nearly, being 
opposite the Big Miami. ” In the “Notebooks” he mentioned the 23rd as the date. 
In the present letter “six days of travel” would place the attack on the 25th. O’Con- 
way, the least reliable of our sources, made Saugrain declare the attack took place 

“on the third morning after our departure.” The account in the Kentucky Gazette 
(which will presently be cited in full) stated definitely that it took place on the 26th. 
See also fn. 53. 

* Raguet ? 

5° The account of the fight in the ‘“‘Relation” is in much more detail, but since 
it is readily available I shall refrain from quoting at length. The essential difference 
is that in the “Relation” Peirce, after the first fire by the Indians, leaped overboard 
and swam for shore, and Picqué likewise. After they were left alone, Saugrain and 
Raguet threw themselves in the water, and the latter. who had one arm broken by a 
bullet and who could not swim, anyway, drowned. The account of Picqué’s death is 
about the same. 

51 Peirce. 

52 Once on shore again he went to see if Picqué was still alive, and then discov- 
ered that Peirce was alive and hiding in a ravine. He took from the body Picqué’s 
ae which the Indians had overlooked, and a knife and two dollars. See the 
“Relation.” 

%In the “Notebooks” he said that they were three days in the woods. He 
made no clear statement in the “Relation” but he did mention three nights following 
the attack and it is clear that they were picked up on the day, ren this third 
night. Two days sailing, he said, brought them to the Falls, “where assed the 
night of March 29th.” Does this mean that they were picked up on Ry 27th? And 
that the attack took place on the 24th? 

* The transcription here is doubtful but the reference is to the “Falls.” 
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prendre; et nous sommes arrivés L’américain et moy des quatre que nous 
sommes partis de Pittsbourg. Deux on été tués. 
Copie Du Testament De M. Picqué 

Je nomme et institue pour Ma Legataire universelle Dans Tous les Biens 
qui m’appartiendront au jour De mon Decés M™e Louize Lombardie, pour 
par elle jouir faire, et Disposer De tous Les Dits biens en toute propriété, 
a compter Du Jour De mon Decés; et je La nomme aussi pour éxécuter 
mon present Testament. 4 Paris ce 18 Juin 1787, et a signé, J. N. Picque, 
avec paraphse.” 


The days in the woods were miserable enough. On the boat 
Saugrain had been kicked in the belly by one of the horses and 
had had a finger broken by a bullet. While escaping from the 
Indians who had seized him, he was wounded in the neck. When 
they left Picqué, he had only a shirt and pair of breeches, for 
even his shoes had been lost in swimming. It was very cold. 
For fear of being seen they left the river and trudged about four 
or five miles before night. Saugrain had lost much blood and 
now they lay down to sleep, Peirce covering them with grass by 
way of a blanket. After three hours, the American woke Sau- 
grain, for he wanted to make a raft, but the doctor’s neck was 
so swollen that he could not move his right arm, and his left 
hand, too, was swollen. They gave up the raft and walked almost 
all night. In the early morning they slept again. Snow fell, and 
rain. Saugrain woke to find his feet frozen. However, they 
caused him no pain and the men made a good day’s march, keep- 
ing near the Ohio and hoping for a boat to appear. That night 
it was still raining and the next day his feet were in very bad 
condition. Peirce “who was impatient left me often very far 
behind him. But I found a way of making him come—it was to 
sit down, and he after having waited for me for some time, 
thinking that something had happened to me, retraced his steps 
and seeing my feet as black as coal and that I could not walk, 
he gave me his arm and he cut a piece from his shirt to wrap 
up my hand.” By and by Peirce killed a skunk, but they could 
not cook it, for they were afraid that the Indians would see 
their fire. Peirce skinned it only to decide that he could eat 
none; but “I cut off some little bits and swallowed them like 
pills. This did me little good, I assure you.” That evening they 


® Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 48, pt. I, letter 50. 
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came to an abandoned house, which afterwards he learned was 
fifteen miles from the Big Miami. The materials inspired them 
to make a raft. They were about to put off on it, without 
worrying about the Indians across the river who had seen them 
and fired upon them, when they heard other Indians on their own 
side of the river. “Then I took to my heels and never in my 
life do I think I made so good use of them. My feet no longer 
made me suffer; in short I felt nothing.” By ill luck presently 
he ran a piece of stick in his foot. Peirce came back to him 
and they lay down. The night was horrible. In every sound, in 
every shadow, Saugrain discovered Indians. Before sunrise they 
were on their way. “For the time I walked more on my hands 
than on my feet.” They quarreled about crossing a creek and 
the doctor’s personality flashes out again in his account of the 
affair. “Seeing that he wished absolutely to make the grand 
detour and leave the bank of the Ohio, I did as I always did. A 
violent part seemed to me the best.—To put an end to the dispute, 
I went into the water. He had his back turned and could not 
oppose my plan. I was already in the water before he was aware 
of it. Thus I crossed fortunately and he did not delay to follow 
me.” Four miles farther on they discovered two boats which, 
showing much caution, prepared to pick them up. At last they 
were able to swim out and were welcomed by the people on the 
boats, carabine in hand.®°* The travelers undressed the doctor, 
rubbed his body with some whiskey, gave him some whiskey and 
bread, dressed the wound in his neck, and decided not to cut off 
his finger until they reached the Falls (“which was not done, 
thanks to myself,” added Saugrain). They arrived at the Falls 
the night of March 29 and the next day, Sunday, he went to the 
fort opposite Louisville where he was cordially received by Col. 
Ephraim Blaine (whom he had met at Pittsburgh) and by Major 


% According to O’Conway among the persons who rescued Saugrain and Peirce 
were “the very German and his son whom we had taken into our boat near Pittsbur: 
thro’ motives of compassion; but whom on account of rudeness and misbehavior © 
the boy we were obliged to put ashore a few hours after. These instruments of a 
most merciful and benign Providence, take us to their hospitable boat; they minister 
refreshment, they dress my wounds, they put us to bed. They tell us that shortly 
after we had dismissed them from our boat, they perceived this one in which we 
now were; the kind owner of which obligingly took them in.” See Flick, ‘‘O’Conway,” 
X, 273. Saugrain is here addressing O’Conway. Saugrain, in his writings, does not 
mention such an occurrence. 
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John P. Wyllys. Here he stayed until May 11 and for three 
weeks of this time was unable to move. The care of the army 
surgeon helped him a great deal.* 

Saugrain was in such bad condition that news of the disaster 
reached Philadelphia before he was able to write. Franklin 


notified Guillotin immediately : 


Purap", May 4, 1788. 

It is with great concern that I communicate to you the Intelligence 
contain’d in the enclos’d Paper.* For tho’ the Name of two of the French 
Gentlemen are not mentioned, I have reason to fear they were our two 
Friends: I suppose they informed you in their late Letters, that they were 
prevented from going down the Ohio last Autumn by the Freezing of the 
River before their Boat was ready. They were thereby detain’d at Fort 
Pitt all Winter; and in their last Letter to me they acquainted me that the 


57 All the details of this Be py are drawn from the “Relation.” 

58 Franklin must have enclosed a copy of the Kentucky Gazette, of April 4, 1788. 
I have not seen the original but in a note to the Journal of John May (see fn. 28), 
p. 42, there is quoted the following account from the Kentucky Gazette of that date: 

“It is with the most sensible concern we announce to the public the capture of 
three boats, on the Ohio, near the Big Miami, by the savages. Familiarized as we 
have been, for several weeks past, to murder and robbery, at almost every point of 
our frontiers, the sympathy of all ranks has been excited in an extraordinary degree 
by this deeply affecting catastrophe. Among the passengers in these boats, it is with 
o regret we mention Samuel Purviance, Esq., of Baltimore-town; Mr. Ridout, of 

aryland; Mons. Ragant [sic] and two other French gentlemen—one a mineralist, the 
other a botanist, destined to explore the natural products of this country; a Mr. 
Pierce of Maryland, and a Mr. Ferguson, a trader; besides these gentlemen there 
was a Mr. Gray, Garland Simmons, five other men, and a negro woman. The three 
French gentlemen and Mr. Pierce who alone occupied one boat, were attacked on 
the 26th ultimo; from circumstances we are authorized to conclude that the other 
boats were taken on the 2lst, as they had passed Limestone on the 19th. The 
savages had in their possession a flat, in which eight or ten of them gave chase to 
the French gentlemen, who finding they could not escape, determined to present a 
white handkerchief, with other demonstrations of friendship and surrender without 
resistance: for this purpose Mr. Ragant took post at the stern of the boat, and 
when the savages had approached very near, he offered his hand, and in return 
received the barbarian’s tomahawk; at the same instant the botanist was shot dead, 
and the mineralist was badly wounded; the boat at this time had drifted near the 
shore; Mr. Pierce and the remaining French gentleman jumped overboard, and the 
current being rapid, the savages passed them whilst they were butchering and plun- 
dering Mr. Ragant and the other victim. They with difficulty gained the shore, and 
under cover of the night made a circuit, and fell in with the river below the savages, 
where they were, the next day, taken up by a boat and conveyed to the Rapids the 
day after. These are all the circumstances we have heen able to collect on this 
melancholy occasion. There remains no doubt that the first two boats mentioned have 
been captured, as one of them has been taken up at the Rapids, and the other was 
seen in the possession of the ag, but the fate of the captives is uncertain. Two 
boats, a few hours in front of Mr. Ragant, under the direction of Captain Balliard 
Smith and a Mr. Hinds, were attacked at the same place from the shore, but they 
returned the fire and escaped without further injury than two horses wounded; and 
it is said two Indians were killed in this attack.” 

One of the persons named has left his story, too. See Thomas Ridout, “An 
Account of my Capture by the Shawnese Indians,” Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine (Pittsburgh), XII (1929), 3-31. Ridout traveled with Purviance and was 
— on Good Friday (March 21). He has an interesting paragraph about Saugrain’s 
party: 

“T should have mentioned that about a week after I had been made prisoner 
several rich suits of clothes were brought to this village belonging to some French 
gentlemen, taken about the same part of the Ohio in which I had been captured. As 
they made resistance, all were killed. They proved to be three fg ge 
turist, botanist, and mineralogist—about to explore the country. hey had wintered 
three or four miles above Fort Pitt. I was acquainted with them and once had 
thought of joining their party.” See ibid., 23. 
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Ice being now gone they should soon proceed, and desired the Letters 
coming to my hands for them, might remain with me till I should hear 
from them, and receive Directions where to send them. Your two last 
accordingly are still in my Hands. We have as yet no farther Account 
of this melancholy Event, and therefore do not yet know whether the 
Gentleman said to have escaped to the Shore, tho’ badly wounded, still 
survives. I hope to hear that he is recovered. It seems they were unpro- 
vided with arms to defend themselves. Indeed Travelling on the Ohio 
has for some Years past been thought as safe as on any River in France, 
so that there was not the least Suspicion of Danger, many Thousands of 
People having gone down that way to the new Settlements at Kentucke, 
I condole with you most sincerely on the unfortunate Accident. They were 
two young Men of uncommon Knowledge and most amiable Manners, so 
that I have scarce ever met with Persons for whom I had in so short an 
Acquaintance so much Esteem and Affection. M® Pique deposited in my 
“Hands” thirty Louis d’ors and some Silver Spoons and Forks, which will 
be delivered to him if living, or to his Representative. I have the Honour 
to be with great Regard, Sir 
Your most obedient 
& most humble Servant 
B. FRANKLIN ® 


Guillotin, acknowledging receipt of Franklin’s letter, la- 
mented the tragedy, begged for more exact information, and 
mourned the now inevitable end of his colony. 


Paris 1° Juillet 1788 

MonsIEuR 

C’est avec une bien vive douleur que j’ai lu la lettre que vous m’avez 
fait ’honneur de m’écrire, en datte des 4 et 13 mai, et Le papier qurelle 
renfermait. quelle affreuses journées que celles du 19, 21, et surtout du 26 
mars dernier! que de pleurs elles vont faire couler! que de familles désolées! 
Encore si c’étoit en combattant courageusement pour leur patrie que ces 
infortunés eu peut versé leur sang: leurs Services, leur gloire, la recon- 
noissance de leurs Concitoyens, pourroient Servir 4 essuyer les Larmes 
que leur généreux devouement auroit fait répandre. mais non, c’est un 
barbare assassinat, que l’on sembloit n’avoir plus 4 redouter Sur le paisible 
Ohio, qui tranche le fil des jours les plus précieux, et qui plonge des 
familles dans le deuil. au nombre des victimes, deux jeunes voyageurs, 
doués des plus rares qualités de L’esprit et du coeur; car le tems, le lieu 
de cette scéne cruelle, la designation des personnes, comme naturalistes, 
et toutes les circonstances reunies de cette sanglante tragédie, ne laissent 
presqu’aucun lieu de douter que le Botaniste et le minéralogiste frangois 
quoiqu’ils ne soient pas nommés dans la Gazette du Kentucke, ne soient 
les deux jeunes gens que j’avois pris la Liberté de vous addresser, qui 
avoient eu le bonheur de vous intéresser, et auxquels vous aviez eu la 
bonté de faire Le plus favorable accueil. leur derniéres lettres, en datte 
de Pittsbourg, marquoient qu’ils étoient sur leur départ, et qu’ils comp- 
toient descendre le fleuve vers le 15 mars. ils alloient transquillement 
préparer leur bonheur et celui de leurs parens, de leurs amis dans Vazile 
de la vertu et de la Liberté. quel affreux revers! de ces deux infortunés 
L’un est perdu pour toujours, l’autre, et lequel? on l’annonce presque sans 
[?] probablement il n’est déja plus. et ce qui met le comble a L’horreur 


® Franklin, Writings, IX, 648-9. 
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de cette catastrophe terrible, ce qui est véritablement désolant, elle ren- 
verse les projets les plus chers 4 nos cceurs. comment en effet persuader 
a des femmes tendres et timides d’aller habiter une terre fumante encore 
du sang de jeunes gens qui leur etoient unis par les liens les plus doux 
du sang et le L’amitié! une Lueur d’esperance nous reste encore: nous 
n’avons past tout perdu. Le francois survivant au massacre a pu, dit la rela- 
tion, quoique griévement blessé, sauta hors du bateau dans la riviére, gagner 
le rivage, marcher ensuite, et faire un long circuit pendant la nuit pour 
arriver au bateau qui L’a recueilli le lendemain avec son compagnon d’in- 
fortune, Mr. Pierce, et conduit le jour d’aprés aux rapides. II n’avoit 
donc probablement aucun viscére important de lésé. il lui restoit donc 
des forces pour résister ainsi pendant deux jours aux fatigues d’une pareille 
entreprise. blessé le 26 mars, il paroit qu’il n’avoit pas encore succombé. 
le 4 d’avril, datte de la Gazette du Kentucke peutétre les secours empressés 
des généreux américains l’arracheront-ils 4 la mort. Mais ces fatigues 
méme, longues et pénibles, succédant 4 une commotion terrible, le défaut 
de pansement et de tout autre soin pendant deux jours, n’auront-ils pas 
rendu incurable une blessure qui n’etoit peutétre pas mortelle par elle- 
méme. ah! Monsieur, cette idée affreuse; cette incertitude est cruelle. 
avec quelle impatience je vais attendre les premiéres nouvelles! dans 
quelles transes je vais étre en les recevant! ayez la bonté de m’en donner 
le plustot qu ’il vous sera possible, Monsieur, je vous en conjure. pardonnez 
mes instances, je vous en supplie ; pardonnez ma sensibilité. ah! Monsieur, 
vous la justifiez vous méme par les éloges que vous donnez a ces mal- 
heureux jeunes gens: vous daignez méme la partager. vous la partageriez, 
si jose m’exprimer ainsi, bien plus encore avec moi, si, comme moi, vous 
aviez élevé le jeune Saugrain, si vous l’aviez toujours vu bon, honnéte, 
aimable et veritablement rémpli de toutes sortes de connoissances utiles et 
agréables, si vous etiez uni par les liens les tendres 4 une famille qui le 
chérit. je ne sais ce qui me dit que c’est lui qui est désigné par la denom- 
ination de Minéraliste, et qui a eu le bonheur d’échapper 4 la barbarie des 
sauvages. S’il a été assez heureux pour guérir de ses blessures, si nous 
pouvons nous flatter de l’espoir de l’embrasser encore, je vous ’ demande 
en grace, Monsieur, de vouloir bien lui continuer vos bontés, et de lui 
procurer tous les secours dont il pourra avoir besoin. les sauvages lui ont 
tout enlevé; il a tout perdu: il est dénué de tout dans une terre étrangére. 
a plus de deux mille lieues de sa famille. mais cette terre est habitée par 
un peuple hospitalier, bienfaisant, notre allié, qui sait que vous aviez accordé 
votre estime et votre protection a ce jeune homme, et qui paroit prendre le 
plus sensible intérét 4 ce désastre. cette idée me rassure. je ne doute pas 
qu’on ne lui prodigue des secours de toute espece. aggréez en d’avance, 
Monsieur, mes sincéres remerciements. marquez-moi, Je vous prie, quelle 
est la somme d’argent qu'il est nécessaire que je vous fasse passer, et par 
quelle voie, pour fournir a tous les frais tant de cette malheureuse aventure, 
que du retour en france, s’il est encour possible. 

Je prends la liberté, Monsieur, de vous demander la méme faveur pour 
Mr. Picque, si c’est lui qui est assez heureux pour se tirer d’un aussi 
mauvais pas. en partant, il m’a laissé ici sa procuration et ses papiers, 
pour gérer ses affaires. enconséquence il pourra s’addresser 4 moi pour lui 
faire passer ce qui lui sera nécessaire pour subvenir 4 ses frais. Si mal- 
heureusement au contraire Mr. Picque est décédé, je pourrai retirer ce 
qu’il a laissé entre vos mains pour le remettre 4 ses représentans. 

Dans tous les cas. Monsieur, je vous prie de vouloir bien faire con- 
stater par un acte public, suivant la Loi et les usages du Pays, le mal- 
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heureux événement du 26 mars dernier, et d’y joindre L’extrait mortuaire 
de l'infortunée, ou des infortunées, victimes de la fureur des sauvages. 
Le tout visé par le Ministre de france prés des Etats unis, afin que ces 
papiers, dans la meilleure forme possible, aient en Europe un caractére 
Légal et authentique pour le repos des pauvres familles des décédés. 

L’incertitude des Suites de ce triste accident a fait que renfermant ma 
douleur en moi méme, j’ai voulu en épargner une pareille aux familles de 
ces jeunes gens. elles l’apprendront toujours assez tot. et si nous sommes 
assez heureux pour que l’un des deux survive, j’aurai sauvé bien des 
chagrins au moins a la famille de celui-la. je n’ai donc point encore com- 
muniqué votre lettre ni le papier qu’elle renferme. je vous prie, Monsieur, 
pour les mémes raisons de n’en point parler, que le fait ne soit absolument 
constaté, et que vous l’ayez mandé. je désirerais méme fortement que vos 
papiers ‘publics s’abstinssent, s’il étoit possible, comme je vois qu’ils ’ont 
déja fait, de nommer ces deux jeunes gens, de peur que tombant entre les 
mains des parens, avant que je les aye prévenus, cette facheuse nouvelle ne 
leur cause une revolution funeste, ce que je redoute surtout pour la pauvre 
mére de Mr. Saugrain qui adore cet enfant. 

Je vous prie, Monsieur, de remettre les dépéches addressées en ce 
moment aux deux voyageurs, a celui des deux qui pourroit survivre, ainsi 
que celles qui seroient 4 son adresse particuliére. 

Quant aux couverts d’argent que vous avex entre les mains, j’ignore 
ce que c’est. je retrouve cependant que ces Messieurs ont été chargés ici 
de remettre 4 Mr. Jean Barclay, negotiant 4 Philadelphie, six couverts 
d'argent, deux cuillers 4 ragout, et une cuiller 4 soupe le tout facon angloise, 
de la part de Mr. D’arcet, qui avoit fourni une lettre de credit de trois mille 
livres sur ce Mr. J. Barclay, ce negotiant a refusé verbalement de faire 
honneur 4 la lettre de crédit, mais il n’a fait aucune réponse a Mr. D’arcet, 
ni sur [?], ni sur les couverts d'argent, ni sur rien. II seroit intéressant de 
savoir, si, quoiqu’il n’en dise rien, Mr. Barclay a mieux [?] accepte l’ar- 
genterie que la lettre de crédit, ou si c’est cette argenterie qui a été deposée 
entre vos mains jusqua nouvel order de Mr. D’arcet. Je vous prie, Mon- 
sieur, de vouloir bien vous en faire informer, et de m’en donner avis. 

Pardon, Monsieur, mille fois pardon de toutes les peines que je vous 
donne. je crains d’abuser de vos bontés. mais, Monsieur, vous voyez ma 
triste position. profondément affecté du malheur qui m’accable, je ne puis 
avoir recours qu’a votre humanité. J’espére qu’elle m’excusera; et qu'elle 
versera le baume de la consolation sur une plaie bien douloureuse et qui 
saignera longtems. 

J’ai 'honneur d’étre dans les sentimens de la plus vive reconnoissance 
et du plus profond respect 


Monsieur Votre trés humble et trés 
Obéissant serviteur 
GuILLoTIn DE M. 


Il paroit que louvrage de la convention 
avance: je vous en fais bien sincérement 
mon compliment.” 


During these weeks of anxiety in Philadelphia and Paris, 
Saugrain returned to activity. Nine or ten days after the Ken- 
tucky Gazette published its version of his adventure, he wrote to 


© Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 36, pt. 1, p. 66. 
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Lassize in Louisiana and to someone named d’Orcantille.*4 On 
the 20th he began keeping his “Notebooks.” He thought then 
that he would be able to walk within ten or twelve days; his neck 
was cured, and he suffered only the loss of perfect use of the 
index finger of the left hand. Although at first the neighbor- 
hood of Louisville seemed to be charming, he found the place 
dull and unhealthy. But he retained a lively interest in every- 
thing. There were mines to inspect. 


I have here the reputation of a great mineralogist and as I found at 
Fort Pitt a little silver in a lead mine, some of which they gave me to 
assay, they believe in this part of America that I am going to find all the 
gold of Peru. So they bring specimens in abundance and the greater part 
are only iron or copper pyrites. I wish, my learned friend, you were here, 
for there is a lead mine that yields abundantly, but with a considerable 
quantity of bismuth, as I judge. The mine is not yet regularly worked. 
I shall bring you specimens from it and we will see together, we two men, 
if it is good, better than one. This will be perhaps a good thing. It is 
found fifteen miles from the Falls. I make myself useful to all. I have 
made them a furnace and we fixed alkalies for all the doctors roundabout. 
It is good to know something, one makes himself useful, and I amuse them 
also with some experiments in electricity. 


The salines and salt-making, flint, fodder, the heavy traffic 
on the river, mineral waters, the quality of the soil, all these 
occupied his attention, for though the tragedy on the river had 
interrupted the work he had set out to do, at the first opportunity 
he was back at his business of examining the country. On one 
occasion he found some resin—the Americans called the tree the 
sweet-gum. “They were very much surprised at the fort that I 
found any of this resin; those who had lived here three years had 
not found it, such good observers they are, and to honor my 
sojourn in the fort they have planted one in the garden to which 
they given the name Saugrain-tree.” 

On May 7 a boat arrived from Vincennes ® and on it Sau- 
grain decided to go to Pittsburgh. Blaine was going to Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, and the doctor planned to go with him on horse- 
back as far as Limestone, then by boat to Wheeling, and finally 


“ The account of his life at Louisville and the trip back to Philadelphia will be 
peg a> ig here from the ‘Notebooks’. This d’Orcantille I have not been able 
0 identify. 

_@ From the people on these boats probably he obtained the information con- 
cerning Vincennes which he includes as the second section of the ‘‘Notebooks”., I 
have omitted this material from my summary because it did not represent any direct 
observation of his. 
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by horse to Fort Pitt and the East. On the 11th at 3 o’clock 
they left the Falls. The next day they arrived at Bardstown, 
and at Danville on the 13th. They now rejoined the colonel’s 
son and two pretty young ladies from Philadelphia. Three days 
later the whole party was in Lexington, the capital of Kentucky. 
Here he was asked to examine a lead mine in the vicinity. On 
the 19th they slept in Bourbon. The next day they dined at the 
Blue Lick and went on through Washington to Limestone. 
Throughout this overland journey, which he had been eager to 
undertake, Saugrain noted carefully the size and the appearance 
of the settlements, the condition of agriculture, the rivers, and 
the springs, for he had not changed his plan of settling in western 
America. 

On the 21st he took boat at Limestone for the Muskingum 
where he arrived nine days later after an uneventful voyage. 
Here (at Marietta) he remained for eight days. He dined with 
General Josiah Harmar and found him an “Agreeable man,” es- 
pecially interesting as a table companion for he had been in 
France.** He was much impressed by the beginnings of the 
new city. On June 9 he left for Fort Pitt and arrived in that 
place on the 17th. It was now that O’Conway obtained his ver- 
sion of the adventure. “Three months elapse in the same rondeau 
of pedagogy when one day in my garret whilst peacefully wield- 
ing the ferula in the midst of my pupils, my door flies open my 
school is thrown into confusion” and in burst Saugrain.** Among 
other persons, the doctor saw Lucas, for he carried a letter to 
Philadelphia for him.** There, too, he saw Mr. Brason, of 
Philadelphia, who had come to establish a postoffice at Pitts- 
burgh. From him Saugrain obtained news of Guillotin and 
money that Franklin had sent to him. These three set out for 
Philadelphia together on July 11. They passed through Greens- 
burg, Bedford, and crossed the Alleghany Mountains. On the 
15th they parted from Peirce. Then on through Chambersburg, 


® Josiak Harmar (1758-1818) carried to France the official ratification of the 
definitive treaty. He was in France in March and April, 178. Consult Franklin, 
Writings IX, 190, 191, 196. 
ick, “O’Conway,” X, 270-1. 
®Lucas to Franklin, Pittsbourg, 28 juin 1788, Franklin Collection, Letters to 
Franklin, Vol. 36, pt. 1, p. 74. 
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Shippensburg, Carlisle, and Lancaster. Each of these places he 
described briefly. On July 20 he reached Philadelphia and went 
immediately to see Franklin. Though the latter had been sick in 
bed for twenty-three days, he received Saugrain very kindly, 
offered him help, and invited him to dinner the next day. Here 
the “Notebooks” end. 

In Philadelphia Saugrain stayed for at least two months. 
During this time he heard from his friend Peirce, who in spite 
of their late adventure, was determined to settle near the Miami. 


Maytown, Augt. 2, 1788 
My dear fellow traveler, when I parted with you at Middletown I ex- 
pected to see you in Phils. before you left it but at present that seems quite 
improbable as I intend to set out for North Carolina in a very few days 
and can’t return before two months. I still intend to go to the Meamy or 
some other part of that western country whenever my finances will permit. 
I am now collecting my small debts through the country. I find money so 
scarse in our country that all discourages me from going so long a journey 
as North Carolina but having no other prospects urges me to it. Sir, I 
will trouble you no more with my affairs if you will be so good as to leave 
a letter in Phila. where I may get it and let me know when you return 
from France I will be much obliged to you. I will be glad to see you at 
any time. I am now in good health. I sincerely wish your wellfair. I 
shall rest assured you will leave me a line. If you will leave me a line with 
his Excellency Benjamin Franklin I think it will be the surest way for 
me to get it. I will make a point to call for it when I return from the 
Southard. I shall make free to call myself your friend and fellow-sufferer. 

Davin PErIRce. 


N.B. If you will be so obliging as to mention me to Doctor Franklin I 
shall think it a kindness not to be forgot. Be so kind as to let his Excel- 
lency know I was one of the six who brought Colonel Franklin from Apoine. 

Addressed to Mr. ANTHONY SocraIn Purana. pr favor of Mr. 
Kennedy.” 


At this time, too, Saugrain met Warville and described the 
western country to him in most enthusiastic terms. The most 
interesting bit of opinion that Warville reported was in the nature 
of prediction: 


The active genius of the Americans is always pushing them forward. 
Mr. Saugrain has no doubt but sooner or later the Spaniards will be forced 
to quit the Mississippi, and that the Americans will pass it, and establish 
themselves in Louisiana, which he has seen, and considers one of the 
finest countries in the universe.” 


* Typed copy in the Saugrain Collection. : 
® Warville, Mee Travels, 261. This letter (XVIII), entitled “Journey of two 
Frenchmen to the Ohio,” is dated Sept. 10, 1788. 
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On September 18 Warville, then at New York, wrote to 
inform Saugrain that there were no ships bound for France: 


= New York, Sept. 18, 1788 

On arriving here I inquired, Sir, if there were any vessels bound for 
France. There is none. There is only the English Packet to sail for 
Falmouth at the beginning of next month. 

But there is an American vessel loading at Boston for France, to sail 
the first of October next. It is the vessel on which I came, and you would 
be very well on board of her; the Captain is altogether polite and obliging. 
I was very much pleased with him. You would be well fed and cared for, 
He charges the same price as the Packets and one is certainly better fixed, 
I forgot to say that he sails to Marseilles. I would you to profit by this 
chance, because there are but seldom vessels for France; and on this one 
you would be in the care of a Captain of the best Navy. 

If you follow my advice, hasten to come here see Mr. de crevecoeur.” 
I leave myself on Monday for Boston. You will find me there and I will 
endeavour to render you all the service possible, but again you have not a 
moment to lose. At Boston enquire for me at Mr. John Jr. Mercnant. 
Take the land route, it’s the most certain. 

Believe me sincerely yours, 
WARVILLE 


addressed—Mr. SAuGRAIN at Mr. Mercier Water St. near Arch. Philada.® 
It is possible, however, that Saugrain did not leave Phila- 
delphia until late in October, for he was apparently the bearer 
of the following letter to Guillotin and one to Le Veillard. 
Puitap® Oct. 23, 1788. 


Sir Fe 

I received your letter of July 1. with its Duplicate. I lament with 
you most sincerely the loss of poor Mr. Pique. The Money he deposited 
in my Hands was Thirty Louis d’ors, which I have delivered to Mr. Sau- 
grain, as you will see by his Receipt enclos’d. No one has hitherto de- 
manded of me the Couverts d’argent; but I shall deliver them to whoever 
produces a proper Authority to receive them. I apprehend there is some 
Mistake in the Name you mention, and that they were not for a Mr. John 
Barclay: But M. Darcet can set the matter right. Mr. Pique’s Death 
happening in a Wilderness Country where there were no settled Inhabitants 
it is not possible to obtain such a thing as an Extrait mortuare.7° M. Sau- 


® Then French Consul at New York. For him consult Julia Post_ Mitchell, 
St. Jean de Crévecoeur (New York, 1916), and Howard C. Rice, Le Cultivateur 
Américain, Etude sur L’Oeuvre de Saint John de Crévecoeur (Paris, 1983). 

© Typed copy in Saugrain Collection (Missouri Historical Society). c 

As a farewell to Picqué I add the following communication from the Franklin 
Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 36, pt. 2, p. 166: 

MonsIzEuR ’ 

J’ay L’honneur de vous adresser la copie d’une lettre, ecritte par M. Saugrain 
De Vigny a M. De Lassize: cette Lettre contient L’historique De L’evenement mal- 
heureux, arrivé & M. Picque, son ami et son compagnon D’infortune. D?’aprés cette 
Lettre on ne peut Doutter De La mort de M. Picque; mais ce n’est pas_suffisant 
pour les personnes qui ont Droit a sa succession, il faut pour qu’ils la puissent re- 
ceuillir que cette mort soit constatée par un acte de notoriété, 

& la suite De cette Lettre J’ay Joins la copie exacte Dutestament De M. 
Picque: il est fait au profit Mme Lombardie, et ses dispositions sont qu’elle 
recueille L’universalité de ses biens: mais pour faire jouir L’instituée Du Benefice 
De son legs universel il faut que la mort du testateur soit constante et prouvée 
completement. 
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grain, on whose safe Return I congratulate you, will supply that Deficiency 
by his Testimony taken with you. With great Esteem, I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient & most 
humble Servant 
B. FranKLin.” 


Whatever date he sailed, Saugrain was in France before 
February 21, 1789, for on that date Le Veillard wrote to Franklin 
from Passy: 


Nous nous rejouissons tous du retour de vostre sante, les nouvelles que 
nous avions eues et surtout l’alteration de vostre belle écriture nous avoient 
fort inquiétés, la nostre, 4 vostre absence prés, qui est pour nous une grande 
et incurable maladie, est assez bonne, mes enfans vous assurent de leur 
respect, et leur bonne mere vous embrasse bien tendrement; pendant que je 
vous ecris, elle est au coin defeu a travailler a une bourse qu'elle vous 
enverra par Mr. Saugrain™ qui m’a remis vostre letter du 24 8re et 
nous avons revu aves grand plaisir, il ne parle de vous et des bontes dont 
vous l’avez comble que les larmes- aux yeux; ce jeune homme est bien 
interessant et sera certainment un bon américain.™ 

By the last phrase quoted it is clear that Saugrain did not 


waver in his determination to live in America. Late in April, 
1790, he sailed from France with the Gallipolis colonists to try 
once more the shores of the “Beautiful River.” ™ 





J’implore votre secours, Monsieur, et je vous prie De vouloir bien faire con- 
stater par un officier public La mort De M. Picque. Je vous prie aussi de faire 
intervenir Dans L’acte Deux ou trois personnes qui en auront connaissance: faire 
legaliser cet acte, et le revetir De toute son autenticité; et J’ose enfin vous De- 
mander de m’en faire passer L’expedition. 

Les objets qui composent cette succession sont entre les mains de differentes 
personnes. pour en provoquer le Depdt, il faut avoir une qualité, et cette qualité 
ne peut Posner que par la preuve autentique de sa mort. Vous pouvés plus que 
personne, onsieur, Juger du merite de L’acte que J’ay L’honneur de vous 
demander, 

_ Il ne me reste plus qu’une priere & vous faire, Monsieur, c’est celle de me 
faire passer le plut6t qu’il vous sera possible l’expedition de cet acte. Je vous prie 
aussi engager ler personnes itaires De ses effets de me les faire parvenir. 
cette Depéche est D’autant-plus instante que M. Picque a des fonds placés au 
Mont-de piété, ce qu’on ignore ou en sont les reconnaissances. 

egataire de M. Picque a été conseillée De vous ecrire parcequ’on Lui a 
assur6é que vous l’avésconnu. Je me suis chargé de cette mission auprés de vous, 
Monsieur, Je la remplis avec D’autant-plus D’empressement que Je suis assuré de 
tous les avantages que Je recueillerai de votre correspondance, et qu’elle me presente 
L’oceasion de vous offrir les sentiments Du plus-profond respect avec Le quel J’ay 
L’honneur Détre 


Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
obeissant serviteur 
DELAUNAY DES BLARDIERES 


Substitut de M. Le Procureur 
General De L’amirauté De france, rue 
. St. Mery, No. 7 


A Paris Le ler About 1789. 


Franklin, Writings, IX, 669-70. 
™ He never received his purse, however, for he died on _ = 17, 1790, before 
Saugrain left France, and some ten weeks before he landed at lexandria. 
Franklin Collection, Letters to Franklin, Vol. 36, pt. 2, p. q 
“In another article I expect to present an account of Saugrain’s life after his 
return to America. 
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What of Guillotin and his project? Apparently he was un- 
able to persuade the families he had expected to bring and there- 
fore abandoned the whole idea. Perhaps one thing that recon- 
ciled him to France was the hope for a new order there. Cer- 
tainly in the next few years he took great interest in politics at 
home. On December 8, 1788 he published his pamphlet Pétition 
des citoyens domiciliés @ Paris (also called the Pétition des six 
corps) demanding for the Third Estate equal representation with 
the other two orders. For this offense he was tried but ac- 
quitted. On May 5, 1789, he sat at Versailles as the tenth 
deputy of Paris. Here he was primarily interested in questions 
of justice and on October 10 rose to ask for notable reforms 
in the criminal code which were eventually adopted by the As- 
sembly. In February 1790 he was named a Secretary of the 
Assembly but after this session he seems to have retired from 
active politics. During the Terror he was imprisoned. Freed 
on 9 Thermidor, he returned to the practice of medicine and 
thereafter was much concerned with the organization of medicine 
and pharmacy and was a zealous advocate of vaccination. A 
founder of the Académie de Médicine of Paris, he died March 26, 
1814. The republican spirit of the man can be illustrated by an 
anecdote that G. Lenotre has preserved: “Dans un interrogatoire 
quil subit on lu demanda: “Monsieur Guillotin, vous passez pour 
ne point aimer ! Empereur.—Monsier, cela c’est vrai—Mais, Mon- 
sieur, pourquoi ne l'aimez-vous pas?—Monsieur, parce que je ne 
le trouve point aimable.” ™ 


7% G. Lenotre, La Guillotine (Paris, 1907), 216, fn. 1. Lenotre (p. 215ff.) dis- 
cusses the part played by Doctor Guillotin in the official adoption of the machine that 
bears his name, though he did not invent it. General references for Guillotin have 
already been cited in fn. 1. 

















A STUDY OF NOTABLE OHIOANS 
By Harry R. STEVENS 


In the past three or four years there have been published 
many social studies of genius. Data have been accumulated, ana- 
lyzed, and interpreted; problems have been defined; and some 
answers attempted. Underlying much of this seems to be the 
criticism formulated a century ago by De Tocqueville, that Amer- 
ican society, being a democracy, naturally tended to inhibit the 
development of genius, individuality, and leadership. 

That challenge has long since been proved unsubstantial in 
fact; but the theoretical arguments are still cogent, and many 
efforts have been made to resolve the paradox. In the study of 
a comparatively small subject—those notable persons born within 
the present boundaries of Ohio—some contribution can be made. 
The size of the subject should forestall efforts to jump at con- 
clusions; yet it may provide sufficient detail at least to pose new 
questions. 

Following the conventional procedure, a list has been made 
of the persons to be included; and for convenience, it has been 
taken from the Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1928-1937). The thirteen thousand biographies in the Dictionary 
are the epitome of American leadership. Of these, the 475 per- 
sons included who were born in Ohio constitute a group accept- 
able as the most eminent from the State; and probably as free 
from selection as any list could be. 

Who were these 475 persons of whom the study is to be 
made? Although there is inevitably a certain amount of over- 


1For example, Ellery Potovich, Medes nie | ” Atlantic Monthly (Boston) , 
CLI (1933), 1-11; Dumas Malone, “The Geography of | American eg 
Atlantic Monthly, CLIV (1934), 669-79; A. Wyatt Tilby, * ‘The Distribution o 
lish a Overseas,” Nineteenth Century and After (London), CXVIII (sas, 
77-91 heus Smith, “Racial OyAlban of Eminent Personages,” Journal of Abn 
and i eep Psychology (Boston; A ), XXXII (1937), 63-73; Stephen S. Vien 
My Our Notables Came From,” clentific Monthly (New York), August, 1937, 
p. 1 ; 


(159) 
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lapping, they may be arranged in certain natural groupings. The 
groups which suggest themselves from the biographies, and their 
numerical importance are: 


ee ao iciakcbseiacceeresvens 68 
CE) WHERE BE QUIEBoioio ccc ccccsccccsccsccss 56 
(3) scholars and educators................005 49 
(4) scientists and physicians.................. 48 
ee ena cdansesedeeesdecasesees 45 
ee 44 
(7) artists, actors, musicians.................. 39 
ee ED, cneincnceeecsccncseees 36 
— 34 
(10) social reformers, philanthropists........... 13 
(11) engineers and inventors................... 7 
Se CED ecaddecncasnsdaedeereveescas 36 


This distribution may be compared with that in Appletons’ 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1900), where, 
of the 406 Ohioans among some 23,000 persons entered, the 
groups are (roughly) : 


i icc us en inane dounKns 103 
nea siaidin ind whe neabiwen’ 62 
(3) WEES GRE GUMOES...0.0 oc cccccccccnccccees 52 
(4) scientists and physicians................... 45 
Ce We i ec cctnwencnensceecws 37 
(6) scholars and educators.................06- 26 
 — FR ee 25 
eS ee ee 24 


That numerical weight is partly a product of editorial bias 
may be seen from these lists, in one of which the Civil War looms 
so vast. But that it is not wholly so may be seen from the names 
most prominent in each list. In the Dictionary, those to whom 
the greatest amount of space has been devoted are U. S. Grant, 
W. H. Taft, W. G. Harding, W. R. Harper, R. B. Hayes, W. D. 
Howells, J. A. Garfield, W. T. Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, 
William McKinley, John Sherman, Whitelaw Reid, Edwin Stan- 
ton, and M. A. Hanna. Only Harper and Howells of this group 
achieved note clearly outside politics and war. In Appletons’, the 
leading biographies are those of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, McKin- 
ley, Harrison, W. T. Sherman, John Sherman and W. S. Rose- 
crans—a list exclusively political and military. The poverty of 
outstanding names in more divergent fields is remarkable. Aside 
from the combinations presented by Grant, Taft, and Reid, 
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Howells is the only outstanding writer, and Harper the only emi- 
nent educator. Among thirty leading names there are, however, 
four artists: John Ward, G. W. Bellows, R. F. Blum, and J. 
H. Twachtman. 

An interesting correlation appears between the field of 
achievement and the date of birth. In Appletons’, while the mili- 
tary figures rank first over the whole period, if the decades are 
taken separately, a different order is evident. Of the persons 
born in the decade 1810-1819, politicians were most numerous, 
and clergy next; in the decade 1850-1859, writers and editors 
were the largest single group. Taking each decade of the half 
century, the ranks were: 


1810-19: (1) politicians, (2) clergy, (3) military 
1820-29: (1) military, (2) politicians, (3) writers 
1830-39: (1) military, (2) writers, (3) politicians 
1840-49: (1) and (2) scientists, military, (3) writers 
1850-59: (1) writers, (2) educators, (3) scientists 


Moreover, though the clergy in no decade outnumbered any 
other group, almost one-third of their whole number were born 
in the single decade 1810-1819, about one-fourth in the years 
1820-1829, and a steadily diminishing proportion in each subse- 
quent interval. The military figures, on the other hand, came 
almost exclusively from the period 1820-1839, when 40% of 
their number were born in each decade. These two trends sug- 
gest, in one case the tremendous directive influence of the Civil 
War on the ability of men, in the other case an often overlooked 
secular trend in American culture. The other groups wander 
up and down in the scale of importance with puzzling freedom. 

Concerning the question of racial and national stock in the 
production of notable persons, little can safely be said. In spite 
of the vast energies devoted to genealogy, the national origins of 
considerably less than one fourth of these 475 persons have been 
traced as much as two generations. Even the most careful search 
often fails to reveal the stock of more than two grandparents of 
any of these notables. The ignorance must be confessed. But 
assuming the grandparents to have contributed to each person 
one fourth of his national stock, of the 1900 strains thus existing, 


| 
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slightly more than half of those which are known are English. 
Four other strains, almost equal among one another, follow at 
a considerable distance: German, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, and Irish, 
These are the major contributions, as they were in approximately 
the same proportions the major stocks in the United States in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Among the minor stocks, Indians number five (or twenty 
“strains”’), and Negroes three (presumably twelve “strains”). 
The European strains which have been traced contributed, Jewish 
(German, Polish, Russian), forty-one; Dutch, thirty-one; Welsh, 
twenty-one; French, twenty; Swiss, thirteen. At the end of 
the list appear four exotics—Flemish, Italian, Norwegian, and 
Spanish. Thus many, though not all national stocks have con- 
tributed to the group. Except for the Negro, who produced 
Ohio’s greatest poet, and possibly the Indian, it has been in a 
rough proportion to their rank in the whole population. Ap- 
parently national origins have had little to do in the production 
of eminent persons in Ohio. 

Perhaps then geography has something to do with success 
or failure to reach eminence? Ellsworth Huntington and others 
probably would not admit a sufficient variety in the topography 
or climate of Ohio, or a sufficient importance in the accident of 
birthplace to show any great variations in the production of 
leadership. If the birthplaces of the 475 persons are marked 
on the map, however, they show some interesting concentra- 
tions. Almost all of them fall into one of six pretty clearly marked 
districts. By far the heaviest grouping is in the Miami Valley. 
The Western Reserve, in particular Cuyahoga, Trumbull, and 
Portage counties, make up a second great district. Third may be 
noticed a group of central counties, Licking preeminent, and 
around it Franklin, Muskingum, Delaware, Morrow, and Fair- 
field. Fourth is the section which grew from the early upper 
Ohio Valley settlements: Jefferson, Belmont, Columbiana, Har- 
rison, and Stark counties. Fifth is the old Virginia Military Dis- 
trict, centered in Ross and Highland counties. Last is the unique 
experiment in New England colonization, Washington County. 
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In these six regions, comprising just three-eighths of the 
counties in the State, are the birthplaces of more than three- 
fourths of the notables from Ohio. The remaining 102 persons 
were born at various points throughout forty-one of the remain- 
ing fifty-five counties, or unlocated; only fourteen of the counties 
apparently have not yet made a contribution, and those mainly in 
the northwestern part of the State, which was last to be settled. 
The numbers born in each of the leading counties are: 


Hamilton ......... 67 Muskingum ....... 12 
SE cccneiene 26 PEE caccdesees ll 
rer 22 LL ree 10 
Jefferson ......... 16 Washington ...... 10 
EE 14 Montgomery ...... 10 
PUREED ccccscces 14 SET Woapekineeawe 9 
ee 13 DE ciiesidncnene 8 
BREED avccecces 12 0 8 
Columbiana ....... 12 REED «<s0208 8 


The most conspicuous feature is one which does not appear 
on the map at all. There is no Ohio Valley district. At either 
end, around Hamilton and Columbiana counties, are distinct 
groups. In between are two isolated communities, around Ma- 
rietta and Gallipolis. The intervening counties have only a dearth 
of notables to show. If the productivity of eminent persons may 
be taken as one criterion of a regional culture, the conception of 
an Ohio Valley region may need some redefinition. That the 
criterion may have some validity is suggested by its correlation 
to the established cultural provinces of the Western Reserve and 
the Virginia Military District. 

As the distribution of population within the State shifted, 
the relative importance of the counties was changed. Appletons’, 
drawing most heavily from the 1820’s, indicates as the most pro- 
ductive counties : 


a 47 oO rere 11 

Jefferson ......... 17 Muskingum ...... 11 

Kein tin 17 i 11 

Columbiana ....... 14 Sees ee 11 

re 13 ae 11 

Se 12 a eee 10 
Harrison ........ 10 


That is simply, in the earlier decades those parts of the State 
first settled—the two centers in the Ohio Valley—were most pro- 
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ductive. The rank of counties in the Dictionary, which drew most 
from the 1830's, has already been given, with Hamilton first and 
Cuyahoga a very poor second. Passing over half a century to 
a list drawn chiefly from the 1880’s, with over three-fourths of its 
members born between 1870 and 1899, Cuyahoga County almost 
ties Hamilton for first place, with Franklin and Licking stand- 
ing together as a very poor third and fourth, and after them 
Montgomery, Ashtabula, Lorain, and Wayne. The list is taken 
from J. M. Cattell’s American Men of Science (New York, 
1927). 

The question may be raised by reliance on this check from 
a specialist’s dictionary as to just what correlations may exist 
between field of achievement, and geographical or other distribu- 
tion. The number of persons included in the original list from 
the Dictionary is too small for any given group to yield statistically 
satisfactory results; but other sources are available. For scien- 
tists, a sample of 360 persons from American Men of Science 
shows the following distribution : 


Hamilton ......... 29 ON i ccikcnivibkden 7 

Cuyahoga ........ 23 | ET 7 

DEE sbccevere 11 EE nccicicces 6 

EA ccccces coe EE cubinencends 5 

Montgomery ...... 8 BR ciknsiecsone 5 

Ashtabula ........ 7 DE cidoorenvas 5 
Muskingum ...... 5 


Most of the fifty-five musicians from Ohio who are included 
in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, American Sup- 
plement (New York, 1928) were born between 1845 and 1875, 
just covering the gap between the Dictionary and American Men 
of Science. They represent thirty-one counties, the chief being: 


Cuyahoga ........ 11 DED cscvcnveans 5 

Hamilton ......... 7 eer 4 

ji 5 ES cxeeeces 3 
Washington ..... 3 


The results may be a bit disconcerting to those who boast Cincin- 
nati’s preeminence in music. A closer inspection points to the 
role of music schools such as that of Oberlin; but the results as 
they stand are inconclusive. 

Jewish persons eminent in almost every field are included in 
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the Biographical Encyclopaedia of American Jews (New York, 
1935). A sample of somewhat more than half shows forty-eight 
persons born in Cincinnati, thirteen in Cleveland, and thirteen 
elsewhere, including two each from Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, 
and Canton. That is, about two-thirds of the total are from 
Hamilton County, and half the remainder from Cuyahoga. Some 
obvious conclusions might be drawn from this; but it would be 
well to bear in mind the original caution. 

Not all decades of national life have been equally productive 
of notables. In some states, such as Virginia and Massachusetts, 
the variations are attached to basic social changes. What about 
Ohio? Aside from the five Indians born in the region, all persons 
in the Dictionary were born within less than nine decades. 
Though the first white child was born in Ohio in Tuscarawas 
County, July 4, 1773, it was not until the last year of the century 
that one rose to sufficient eminence for inclusion in the Dictionary. 
In the first decade, from 1800 through 1809, twenty-one persons 
were born who found their way to this list of notables. The num- 
ber gradually increased to a maximum in the 1830’s. Then, as 
the rule of excluding living persons from the Dictionary came 
into operation (e. g., Thomas Edison), the number irregularly 
declines. However, in proportion to other states in the Union, 
Ohio’s contribution continues to rise, until by the 1860’s her rank 
is third, below only New York and Pennsylvania, and ahead of 
Massachusetts. The following list shows the number of those 
in the Dictionary who were born in each decade: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Before 1800 ........ 5 1840-1849 ........ 81 
1800-1809 ........ 21 _ 1850-1859 ........ 66 
1810-1819 ........ 51 1860-1869 ........ 48 
1820-1829 ........ 93 1870-1879 ........ 11 
1830-1839 ........ 95 1880-1889 ........ 4 


Aside from the earliest and later years, the proportion of per- 
sons who achieved eminence to the total population remained 
fairly constant at about I to 11,000. The ratios of the number 
of notables born in each decade to the population of the State at 
the end of the decade are: 


1800-1809 1: 11,000 1830-1839 1: 16,000 
1810-1819 1: 11,600 1840-1849 1: 24,500 
1820-1829 1: 10,200 1850-1859 1: 37,000 
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Irregularities which appear from a closer inspection do not 
seem to have any special significance. or interest, it may be 
noted that in the Dictionary, there are rather sharp fallings-off 
in 1832-1835 and 1839-1845. Other dictionaries however, show 
no weaknesses there, but deficiencies elsewhere, e. g., for 1816- 
1819, 1829-1831, and 1838-1840 in Appletons’ ; for 1820-1827 and 
1836-1839 in Herringshaw’s Encyclopedia of American Biography 
of the Nineteenth Century (Chicago, 1898); and for 1875-1884 
in American Men of Science. There do not seem to be any sub- 
stantial grounds for supposing that one decade has been more 
favorable than another in Ohio. 

A surprisingly high proportion of the 475 notables are blood 
relatives of others of the 13,000 persons in the Dictionary. 
Altogether, 114 of them are so related. The proportion, however, 
has been gradually decreasing. Among the five Indians born in 
the eighteenth century, four were related to one another. In 
the first decade of the nineteenth century, seven of the twenty-one 
white persons were related to other notables in the Dictionary. 
The proportion thereafter decreased: 


Before 1800 ...... 80% 1840-1849 ...... 30% 
1800-1809 ...<.. 33% 1850-1859 ...... 15% 
1810-1819 ...... 25% 1860-1869 ...... 12% 
1820-1829 ...... 28% 1870-1879 ...... 9% 
1830-1839 ...... 23% 1880-1889 ...... 0 


The relationship varied from such close and striking kinship 
as the famous McCooks, five of whom are in the Dictionary, to 
products of great families like Kenyon Cox, Eli Tappan, and 
Bellamy Storer at the one extreme; and distant relatives of the 
great like S. V. Clevenger at the other. 

Finally, a remarkable social factor demands attention. An 
unusually large number of the 475 notables were either partly or 
wholly orphans. The relation between this and the development 
of personal initiative, self-reliance, and leadership is a problem 
for the psychologist. Undoubtedly it has a greater bearing on 
the general problem of leadership than has generally been recog- 
nized in social studies of eminent persons; and for the historian 
who wishes to study the influence of great men in shaping his- 
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tory, a study of the role of family life in determining greatness 
must take on somewhat more importance. 

By way of tentative conclusions, since they may be expected, 
the findings of the whole study may be summarized. Racial and 
national stock seems to have had little direct connection with 
recognized eminence, except in the case of the Negro. An out- 
standingly large proportion of Ohio’s notables have been in the 
field of politics, but not for any reason which has been dealt 
with here. Variations in the proportion of eminent men in each 
field of activity vary with the decade of birth for the State as a 
whole, but not with sectional or national origins. The part played 
by the family as an American institution in shaping national 
psychology, having been long almost completely ignored by his- 
torians, is sharply brought into focus by the consequences of its 
disruption. If the study points to anything, it is the need of 
exploring the frontier between history and psychology. 











GENERAL WILLIAM HULL AND HIS CRITICS 
By M. M. QuaIFEe 


The Detroit campaign of 1812 lasted, in all, but little over 
two months (June 10-August 16); a century and a quarter has 
passed since its conclusion, during which General William Hull’s 
countrymen have continued to load upon him the heavy measure 
of condemnation which was meted out to him by his contemporary 
associates and critics. This attitude has been perpetuated by 
three generations of historians most of whom have repeated the 
chorus of contemporary condemnation. In the writer’s opinion 
it is quite time to re-examine the verdict which blasted Hull’s 
reputation and condemned him to a shameful death. The recent 
article of Prof. C. H. Cramer? reflects, in a general way, the 
current condemnation of Hull’s leadership. This offering is in- 
tended as a commentary upon Cramer’s presentation, in part, but 
in a larger sense upon the entire body of criticism of Hull, 
whether voiced by Cramer or not. 

That Hull was no military genius is, of course, painfully 
obvious; equally obvious is it that there were no leaders of 
Napoleonic character in the American army in 1812. Had there 
been, their talent would have been wasted for lack of the public 
spirit and governmental organization essential to the successful 
waging of military campaigns. Hull failed, in part because of 
his own defective leadership; but in larger part because of con- 
ditions over which he had no control, and which his contemporary 


2It is somewhat noteworthy that Michigan historians, who might be presumed 
to know the facts as well as any, have been disposed on the whole to extenuate 
Hull’s failure. Among exemplars of this attitude may be noted Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley, Clarence Monroe Burton and George B. Catlin. The Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1928-1987) article on Hull, the most recent expression of 
American historical scholarship on the subject, after stating that Hull was found 
age of cowardice and neglect of duty, observes that “these charges would hardly 
e sustained today.” The author adds that “his surrender without a battle was a 
blow to American morale from which it took nearly two years to recover.” To the 
present writer this statement seems wholly without foundation. 
_ ?C. H. Cramer, “Duncan McArthur: the Military Phase,” Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society Quarterly (Columbus), XLVI (1937), 128-47. 
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critics were equally impotent to cope with. This is not an attempt 
to relieve Hull of the measure of condemnation to which he is 
justly liable but merely to indicate the extent to which he has 
been made a scapegoat for America’s shortcomings in the War 
of 1812. 

The more important criticisms which Cramer’s article in- 
vites are two in number: Lack of familiarity with the geography 
of the Detroit River area, leading to confused, or even unintel- 
ligible, statements, and too ready acceptance of contemporary 
reports at their authors’ own valuation, without subjecting them 
to the test of critical examination. 

The geographical confusion is shared by Cramer with a dis- 
tinguished predecessor in the historical field, for Francis Parkman 
never understood his directions at Detroit, although Robert 
“Believe-it-or-not” Ripley does. From Lake St. Clair to Sand- 
wich (well below the Detroit of 1812) the river flows from east 
to west, instead of from north to south, with the result that 
Canada is here south of the United States. Indeed, a century or 
so ago present-day Windsor was called South Detroit. At Sand- 
wich the river turns southward in its further course to Lake 
Erie (14 or 15 miles distant). Confusion over these simple 
facts serves to render certain of Cramer’s statements unintelligible. 
For example (p. 131), “McArthur commanded the detachment 
which successfully decoyed the enemy south of the town,” after 
which he “hurried north . . . to join the main American force.” 
The Pied Piper decoyed the rats of Hamelin into the river, and 
General Duncan McArthur must have done as much for the 
British army if he followed these directions. Today, the vehicu- 
lar tunnel runs south from Detroit to Windsor, and north from 
Windsor to Detroit. Obviously, McArthur did not follow its 
course; instead, he marched westward from Detroit, along the 
river bank, and having performed his feint, returned eastward 
through the town to rejoin the main army, which crossed the 
river at Belle Isle, landing in modern Walkerville (more recently 
incorporated in Greater Windsor). 

A more significant geographical error is evidenced on page 
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Map I: Detroit River area drawn to illustrate the involved geography of 
the Detroit campaign of 1812. 
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133, in dealing with Hull’s final effort to restore his line of com- 
munication with distant Ohio. Apart from confusing Captain 
Henry Brush of Chillicothe with Major Elijah Brush of Detroit, 
commander of the Michigan Territorial Militia, Cramer confuses 
the operation he seeks to describe. Captain Henry Brush had 
come northward (over the trail opened by Hull) as far as Mon- 
roe, bringing cattle and other supplies for Hull’s army. From 
the Maumee to Detroit, the road skirted the lakeshore and (farther 
north) the river bank, passing through the present down-river 
suburbs of Trenton, Wyandotte, Ecorse, and River Rouge. About 
midway between Monroe and Detroit and directly across the 
river lies Amherstburg (frequently called Malden), since 1796 
the British military and administrative center at the west end of 
Lake Erie. The British and Indians knew their local geography, 
and early in August they put an effective check upon Hull’s 
invasion of Canada by crossing the river from Amherstburg to 
Brownstown and occupying the roadway at that point. By this 
simple operation they effected the complete isolation of Hull’s 
army from its government, and its base of supplies in Ohio. 
Until the road should be cleared and the communication restored, 
the army was a veritable “lost battalion,” and to this objective 
Hull promptly bent his further energies. Two efforts to open 
the road to Monroe lied to two battles (Brownstown on August 
5 and Monguagon on August 9) and two complete failures. 
Even before the issue of the second effort, Hull withdrew the 
army from Canada to Detroit, in the night of August 7 and the 
following morning. Following Monguagon, General Isaac Brock 
arrived at Amherstburg from Niagara, and Hull, late on August 
14, dispatched Colonels Lewis Cass and McArthur, two of the 
three militia colonels, with approximately one-fourth of his entire 
army, on a third effort to contact Captain Brush. 

The ancient Indian trail from Detroit to Fort St. Joseph ran 
westward through Dearborn, Wayne, and Ypsilanti, and at dif- 
ferent times has been known as the Road to St. Joseph, the 
Sauk Trail, the Chicago Road, and U. S. Highway No. 112. 
Ypsilanti is on the Huron River, which empties into Lake Erie 
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near Rockwood, a dozen miles north of Monroe, and almost: thirty 
miles southwest of Detroit. It is also eight or ten miles below 
Brownstown, where the enemy lay athwart the direct road from 
Monroe to Detroit. Since two efforts to drive him from it had 
failed, it was now proposed to circumvent him by sending Cass 
and McArthur by the inland trail to Ypsilanti, to which point 
Captain Brush would proceed from Monroe; from Ypsilanti, the 
covering force would escort Brush, with his supplies, back to 
Detroit. 

Although the trail to Ypsilanti had been familiar to Detroiters 
for more than a century, Cass and McArthur made sad work of 
following it, and even sadder work of supplying an intelligible 
report of their movements. To follow Cramer, however, they 
were sent out to relieve Captain Brush, who had been “bottled 
up” at Monroe. The term is inaccurate, since nothing restrained 
his freedom of movement save the knowledge that if he moved 
forward to Brownstown he would there encounter the British. 
“After advancing twenty-four miles” Cass and McArthur found 
themselves in a marsh and short of food, and they now learned 
of Hull’s surrender to Brock. “With the enemy in front and 
famine in the rear,’ McArthur (presumably, also, his associate, 
Cass) was in a difficult situation. In this dilemma manna de- 
scended from heaven in the form of a large ox, which the soldiers 
joyfully barbecued. While thus engaged, two British officers 
appeared, with the articles of Hull’s capitulation. McArthur 
thereupon surrendered to them, “since a retreat to Fort Wayne” 
(the nearest place where supplies could be found) was out of 
the question. 

Professor Cramer’s confusion is sufficiently obvious; excuse 
for it is found in the fact that the reports he is following are 
either purposely misleading or amazingly careless of the truth. 
The real movements of Cass and McArthur on the critical fif- 
teenth and sixteenth of August cannot certainly be determined, 
but Clarence Monroe Burton, whose knowledge of Detroit local 
history has never been excelled, has arrived at an approximate 
exposition of them. The detachment left Detroit about sunset 
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on the fourteenth, intent on contacting Brush at Ypsilanti. If it 
advanced twenty-four miles, it was far beyond any possible inter- 
ference from Brock on the sixteenth. Instead, Burton shows #* 
that camp was made the first night barely two miles from the 
fort. On the fifteenth the detachment advanced “slowly” until 
evening, when the leaders (having encountered no enemy) decided 
to return to Detroit, and marching much of the night, encamped 
on the ground occupied the night before. The morning of the 
sixteenth, when Brock was crossing from Sandwich to Spring 
Wells, and the cannonading from Windsor was proceeding, they 
were within sight of the Detroit stockade, but made no effort to 
inform Hull of their presence or to interfere with Brock, despite 
the fact that a messenger had come from Hull the night before, 
expressly ordering them to return. Instead, they retreated to 
the Rouge (perhaps three or four miles) and were here engaged 
roasting their ox while the surrender of Detroit was taking place. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to suggest that such criticism 
of Hull as proceeds from the mouths of Cass and McArthur 
should be examined with care before credence is given to it. It 
is proposed here, however, to take a somewhat wider view of 
the campaign, and in its course to examine more generally the 
charges leveled against Hull. His first and greatest mistake—the 
one from which all- later consequences flowed—was his initial 
decision to accept command of the army, since as he had cor- 
rectly pointed out to the Government, Detroit was untenable by 
any force which lacked naval command of the lakes. The Gov- 
ernment did nothing to achieve this command, yet Hull foolishly 
yielded to its persuasion that he assume charge of the army de- 
signed to hold Michigan and conquer western Canada. The force 
that was raised was primarily an assemblage of adult males, rather 
than an army. It consisted of the Fourth U. S. Infantry, about 
300 strong, and three regiments of Ohio militia, 1,200 in all, 
raised in the frontier fashion and officered by local politicians, 
who were about as innocent of military skill as they were of a 
knowledge of Sanscrit. Although the war was popular in Ohio, 





_— oop gence Monroe Burton, City of Detroit, Michigan, 1701-1922 (Chicago, 1922), 
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neither privates nor officers had any remote conception of disci- 
pline, or any notion of submitting to it. Before the departure of 
the army from Urbana a portion of the militia defied their com- 
mander, and were cowed into submission only by Hull’s firmness 
in using his one regular regiment to subdue them. 

At the moment of invading Canada a similar revolt occurred. 
Hull had planned to cross the river in the night of July 10, but 
his project was defeated by some unruly soldiers, who in defiance 
of orders “kept constantly firing off their pieces.” Although the 
militia were duly exhorted by their officers “in the catching lan- 
guage of sincerity” concerning the necessity of invading Canada, 
and the resultant glory to be gained therefrom, a considerable 
fraction of the army refused to leave American soil.6 Exhibi- 
tions of similar insubordination at Niagara and elsewhere are 
matters of common knowledge. Not so well known, perhaps, is 
the fact that General William Henry Harrison, the most popular 
leader the Northwest produced in the war, was wholly unable in 
1812 to control his soldiers. Upon the news of the Indian siege 
of Fort Wayne, the Ohioans swarmed to the colors in such num- 
bers that “every road to the frontiers was crowded with un- 
solicited volunteers.” *® Their zeal merely led to the consumption 
of the supplies accumulated by Hull’s orders for the use of his 
own army, for within ten days they deserted the army en masse, 
with Fort Wayne still unrelieved and unseen, and not all the 
eloquence employed by Harrison could restrain them. Unlike 


* Professor Theodore Calvin Pease’s graphic characterization (Centennial —o 
of Illinois, II, 160-61) of the Illinois soldiers assembled to fight Chief Black Haw 
in 1832 might well have been penned to describe the Ohio soldiers of 1812. At 
Stillman’s River in 1832, 340 militiamen were put to utter rout by Black Hawk 
with only forty warriors. At Brownstown, on August 5, 1812, Major B. 
Van Horn’s 200 Ohioans were driven in similar rout by Tecumseh with twenty-five 
warriors. The numerical ratio is identical in each instance—eight militiamen to one 
Indian. At Brownstown six officers were slain—one-third the total deaths suffered 
by Van Horn. Hull supplies the reason: The militia “ran away at the first fire and 
left their officers to be massacred.” Report of the Trial of Brig. Gen. Wm. Hull 
(New York, 1814), 66. The “Ohio Volunteer,” James Foster, was able to find 
Satisfaction in their nimble footwork, observing: “Fortunately for Major Vanhorne, 
a small portion of his detachment which behaved in a rather cowardly manner, by 
egg oa ge retreating, prevented a party of British and Indians, who were detached 
isa ; pore, from cutting off his retreat.” See his The Capitulation (Chillicothe, 

5 Hull puts the number at 180. Other statements vary, but it is clear that the 
true figure was distressingly large. . 

* Moses Dawson, Narrative...of the Civil and Military Services of Major Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison (Cincinnati, 1824), 288. 
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Hull at Urbana, Harrison made no effort, other than oratorical, 
to control them.” 

Not only was the army a stranger to soldierly discipline, but 
it was well-nigh criminally lacking in ordinary material equipment. 
The revolt at Urbana was occasioned by the neglect to pay for 
the clothing that had been promised. On reaching Cincinnati, 
on his way to join the army, Hull had learned that the powder 
supply was dangerously inadequate, and the very guns supplied 
the soldiers were in such deporable condition that he was forced 
to organize a company of artificers and procure a traveling forge 
with which to repair them while the army was maching north- 
ward to meet the enemy. 

As for food, there was plenty in southern Ohio, but the 
problem of transporting it to feed the army was one of appalling 
dimensions. There was no road through the Indian country 
from Urbana northward, and permission must first be gained 
from the red men before Hull could even begin cutting one.® 
With 300 regulars and 1200 militia as his army, Hull was ex- 
pected to cut a road through the northern Ohio wilderness ; build 
and garrison blockhouses to guard it; maintain his 200-mile line 
of communications, open all the way to Indian or British attack, 
and from Maumee Rapids onward to naval attack, against which 
he was helpless ; to invade Canada, despite the presence of British 
armed vessels, and conquer it as far as Niagara, at the opposite 
end of Lake Erie. 

He cut the road and brought his army to Detroit, all things 


™McArthur’s methods of enforcing discipline were similar to Harrison’s. Illus- 
trative, is his conduct at a critical moment in the Detroit campaign which affords 
a unique addition to the literature of military science. After the battle of Mon- 
guagon on fugues 9, McArthur was sent from Detroit with 100 men to bring in 
the wounded. e was returning with them in boats up the river, when his valiant 
militiamen spied the British ship Hunter across the river, which is here two or 
more miles wide. Although the Hunter was paying no attention to the boats, and 
evidently had not seen them, the militiamen immediately abandoned their helpless 
charges and rushed madly for the protecting forest. McArthur followed them and 
not only stayed their flight, but induced them to return to their post of duty. How 
he accomplished it is thus related by Foster, his admiring fellow-Ohioan: “He had 
on board of his boat a cask, which contained a few gallons of whiskey, with which 
he told the men to fill their canteens and invited them to drink freely; he related 
to them the anecdote of an Indian, who finding himself descending with rapidity to 
the falls of Niagara, seized his bottle of rum and drunk the contents ere he had 
reached the dreadful precipice. In this manner, the Col. encouraged his men, and 
without difficulty they reémbarked.” 

S Not until several years later was it possible for one to journey from Detroit 
to the adjoining United States without trespassing on Indian territory. 
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considered an extremely creditable feat. From Detroit on July 
12 he crossed the river unopposed, thanks to the operation which 
Cramer has described, and advanced a few miles in the direction 
of Amherstburg. Here the campaign boggled down, and the 
invasion ended, four weeks later, in the withdrawal of the army 
to Detroit. Although the commander of a beaten army wastes 
his time apologizing for his failure, the historian may properly 
examine the causes of it. Hull himself gave several reasons for 
his failure; among others, Henry Dearborn’s armistice which left 
the British farther east free to transfer their forces to Detroit; 
the fall of Mackinac and the approach of the “northern hordes” 
of savages, avid to pillage and massacre; the inability to maintain 
his communication with Ohio, on which the further existence of 
his army depended. He did not mention, of course, the cause 
which his critics vociferously emphasized, his own lack of bolder, 
more aggressive leadership. 

Ignoring, for the moment, both defense and hostile criticisms, 
the two compelling causes of Hull’s failure, before which all 
other details pale to insignificance are: he had been given a task 
ludicrously beyond the possibility to perform with the resources 
at his command; and there was not a responsible officer in his 
army (the three Ohio colonels not excepted) who possessed 
enough military skill or knowledge to lead it against the enemy. 

The latter point is treated first. From Hull’s headquarters 
in Windsor (still standing) to the River Canard, the farthest 
advance of the American force, is ten or a dozen miles. From 
July 12 to the night of August 7, Hull maintained his head- 
quarters at Windsor, meanwhile sending out detachments of 
troops repeatedly toward Malden. The country is as level as a 
table-top, and there were no defenses of any kind, except Fort 
Malden itself. The Ohio political colonels, Cass and McArthur, 
led these expeditions (McArthur for several days commanded 
the entire army in Canada) and at the Canard were within four 
miles of Fort Malden. What (save their own incompetence) 
prevented them from going on and taking the place? Let any 
reader peruse the recital of James Foster, a soldier under McAr- 
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thur, or the journal of another soldier, and future governor, of 
Ohio, Robert Lucas, of these wearisome days, and conclude if 
he can that any of the Ohio militia officers were any better 
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Present-day Detroit and vicinity, drawn to illustrate the alternative 
routes from Detroit to Monroe. 


Map II: 


qualified to lead the army, or more eager to face the enemy, than 
the general they derided and conspired to overthrow. So far as 
Cass and McArthur (perhaps Hull’s most influential critics) are 
concerned, their crowning demonstration of incapacity for ag- 
gressive leadership was afforded on their joint final expedition 
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of August 14 to 16. Ordered to Ypsilanti to meet and convoy 
Captain Brush, they abandoned the mission, although unopposed ; 
returning to the vicinity of the town, they calmly disregarded 
Hull’s order to rejoin him; with the bombardment going on and 
Brock crossing to the attack, they went off in another direction 
to the Rouge, where no enemy was, to regale themselves upon 
an unfortunate ox. Unlike brave Rowland and Captain Brush 
at Monroe, they neither fought nor made any effort to escape. 
If either Ohio colonel performed the legendary act, discussed 
by Cramer on page 134, of breaking his sword in disgust over 
the surrender, he had ample cause for doing so; but a greater 
degree of candor would have fixed the object of his disgust nearer 
home than the person of Hull. 

It remains to note the regular army lieutenant colonel, James 
Miller, of subsequent text-book fame. The regimental flag he lost 
at Detroit is still preserved in London as a military trophy. He dif- 
fered from the Ohio colonels in at least one important respect, for 
when he found the enemy in sight he possessed the will to fight. 
Yet he failed as completely of attaining the objective set him as did 
all of Hull’s other officers. To Monguagon on August g he led 
600 men, one-half of them his own (and Hull’s only) regular 
regiment. He fought a good battle and drove the enemy in flight 
from the field of action. Instead, however, of reaping the fruits 
of victory by proceeding on to contact Captain Brush at Monroe, 
he halted in his tracks and presently returned to Detroit. With 
one-third to one-half the entire army, and on the American side 
of the river, he failed to open the line to Monroe. His reasons? 
—lack of provisions, personal illness, the necessity of caring for 
his wounded, and the difficult state of the roads by reason of 
recent rains. That these were not compelling, is not denied. But 
the pot, at least, should not call the kettle black. If Miller, 
entrusted with more than one-third of the army, could not ad- 
vance the twenty miles from Brownstown to Monroe, even after 
clearing the enemy from the way; if McArthur and Cass, given 
repeated opportunities, could not march from the Canard to 
Malden, four miles away; or, unopposed, the thirty miles from 
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Detroit to Ypsilanti, when directly ordered to do so; they, at 
least, should not be too clamant in condemning Hull for not 
conquering all western Canada and marching through hostile 
country 250 miles to Niagara. 

Let the activities of some of his contemporaries who were 
not condemned to death, but instead were loaded with political 
favors by their appreciative countrymen, now be noted. After 
his triumph of August 16, Brock left Colonel Henry Procter 
with a garrison of 250 men to hold Detroit, while he himself 
hurried eastward to glory and death at Niagara. For over a year 
Procter’s single 41st Regiment, aided by the Indian allies and 
such Canadian militia as could be mustered, held Detroit and the 
Lake Erie front, despite every effort of the Americans, with 
vastly larger forces than Hull had commanded, to dislodge them. 
Twice during 1813 he carried the war to the Maumee, where 
Harrison maintained possession of Fort Meigs only by desperate 
efforts. For over a year, Harrison did not venture to send a 
soldier north of the Maumee, although the immediate objective 
of all his operations was the recovery of Detroit. In January, 
1813, General James Winchester ventured as far north as Monroe, 
only to have his army entirely destroyed by Procter; and Har- 
rison, without awaiting the news of Winchester’s fate, made in- 
decent haste to disclaim all military and moral responsibility for 
his venture. With marching and counter-marching, the establish- 
ment of bases and the later burning of them in panic,’ the year 
was filled with futile and in large part aimless gestures in the 
direction of Detroit; the operations as a whole amounted to a 
demonstration on a larger scale of that inability to lead an army 


® Rev. Alfred Brunson was a soldier in Harrison’s army at Fort Seneca, at the 
time of Procter’s advance upon Fort Stephenson. He relates that on hearing reports 
of Procter’s advance with “5000 regulars and 6000 Indians [the actual army may 
have been one-tenth these numbers]” Harrison hastily ordered Major George Croghan 
to burn Fort Stephenson and join his army at Fort Seneca, where Harrison himself 
was in readiness to burn everything, “‘provisions, stores, tents,” and beat an instant 
retreat. The order to Croghan miscarried; he did not join Harrison the next morning, 
and the latter must either hold his ground at Fort Seneca or abandon Croghan’s 
little force to (as believed) certain destruction. In this dilemma a “Council of 
War” was held, to decide which course to pursue. When Harrison asked for Cass’s 
opinion, the latter sagely observed that it would be better not to retreat “till we 
see something to retreat from,” and so the army remained, “to meet the enemy at 
our breastworks...despite the odds in numbers.” Comment upon the state of mind 
of es general, to whom the recovery of the Northwest had been committed, seems 
needless, 
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in the face of the enemy which had been so painfully illustrated 
by Hull, McArthur, and Cass between Windsor and Amherst- 
burg in the summer weeks of 1812. The one success in a year 
of campaigning was won by a twenty-one year old boy, Major 
George Croghan, at Fort Stephenson; and for this brilliant 
minor affair, Harrison could claim no credit. After Oliver 
Hazard Perry’s victory of September 10 had given the Americans 
that naval control of the lakes which Hull two years before had 
urged upon the Government as essential to American success in 
the Northwest, Harrison, strengthened by fresh levies of a dozen 
regiments from Kentucky, ventured for the first time to advance 
upon Detroit; for the British, the game was up, and Procter’s 
little army promptly fled eastward, to be overtaken and destroyed 
in a despairing rear-guard action at the Thames on October 5. 
He who would know the shameful story of the northwestern oper- 
ations from Detroit in 1812 to the Thames in 1813 may find it 
succinctly stated in Emory Upton’s Military Policy of the United 


States, from which the following quotation is taken: 

The cost of dispersing the 800 British regulars, who from first to last 
had made prisoners of Hull’s army at Detroit, let loose the northwestern 
Indians, defeated and captured Winchester’s command at F renchtown, “ 
sieged the Northwestern Army at Fort Meigs, and twice invaded Ohio . 
teaches a lesson well worth the attention of any statesman or financier. 

Not counting the hastily organized and half-filled regiments of regulars, 
sent to the West, the records of the Adjutant-General’s Office show that 
about 50,000 militia were called out in 1812 and 1813, from the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, for service against 
Procter’s command.” 

If to save Ohio from conquest, and to recover Detroit from 
the grasp of the valiant British 41st Regiment, required a year 
of time, the service of 50,000 militia, uncounted levies of regulars, 
and a navy triumphant on Lake Erie, why should Hull have 
been pilloried for his failure to do far more than this in a 
few weeks, with 300 regulars, perhaps 1500 militia, and no navy 
whatever? The answer rests largely in the realm of psychology. 
A certain faction of the American public had stampeded the 
Administration into declaring war against Great Britain. The 


measures taken for conquering the most militant nation on earth 


1 Emory Upton, Military Policy of the United States (Washington, 1917), 111. 
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were largely confined to the field of oratory. In the West, where 
alone the war was genuinely popular, it was fondly anticipated 
that Canada would fall into our hands like an over-ripe apple. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky’s peerless orator, voiced the general ex- 
pectation when he affirmed that Kentucky alone would conquer 
Canada in a few weeks time. In such an atmosphere of child- 
like innocence, Hull’s army of 300 soldiers and 1200 Ohio citi- 
zens began the romp from Urbana which was to continue to 
Niagara, or even to Montreal. The disillusionment produced by 
Hull’s surrender was exceedingly painful. To blame others for 
one’s own stupidity and short-comings is easy and ever popular. 
A scapegoat must be found to appease the angry multitude and 
clear the skirts of the fatuous politicians at Washington and the 
make-believe soldiers of Ohio, and Hull was offered up on the 
altar of his country’s folly. In three years of warfare the Gov- 
ernment enlisted 500,000 soldiers, as many as the entire popula- 
tion of Canada, and the end saw Canada unconquered, the Capitol 
and presidential residence in flames, the country invaded and 
within a hair’s breadth of dismemberment and national ruin. 
It was Hull’s peculiar misfortune to be the first to reveal the 
depths of the Nation’s folly, and to attract the cyclone of its 
wrath. If he failed totally, or even shamefully, it was not for 
such blunderers as McArthur, of whom even Professor Cramer’s 
friendly pen does not make much of a military hero, to cast the 
first stone. His final conclusion is that “since McArthur never led 
a large army in a vital campaign, the story of what he might have 
done remains within the realm of conjecture.” Possibly so. At 
any rate, it is known he was proficient at capturing an unguarded 
flock of sheep, and an expert at writing letters of resignation; the 
measure of his statesmanship is suggested by the fact that as late 
as February, 1815, he had no conception that the war had been 
won, and was deliberately advising his Government to depopulate 
Detroit and make of western Canada and Michigan Territory an 
uninhabited desert.“ 

The nature of Hull’s failure is better disclosed by certain 


11 Duncan McArthur to James Monroe, Secretary of War, February 6, 1815. 
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general remarks of William Wood, Canada’s historian of the 
war, in comparing the opposing forces of the two hostile nations, 
than by all the accusations of his contemporary critics: 

“An armed mob must be very big indeed before it has the 
slightest chance against a small but disciplined army.” And “The 
Americans [in the war] had more than four times as many men. 
The British had more than four times as much discipline and 
training.” 1? 


43 William Wood, The War with the United States (Toronto, 1915), 20-22. 
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Pioneering in Agriculture; One Hundred Years of American 
Farming and Farm Leadership. By Thomas Clark Atkeson 
and Mary Meek Atkeson. (New York, Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1937. 222p. $3.00.) 


This is the autobiography of Thomas Clark Atkeson, of whom 
it was said that “no man in his generation has done more for the 
betterment of American agriculture.” Atkeson was born in a log 
house on the banks of the Great Kanawha River in Virginia (now 
West Virginia) in 1852. His English ancestors had wandered to 
northern Ireland, thence to the frontier of Pennsylvania, and 
finally into the Kanawha Valley in 1827. Of considerable interest 
are Atkeson’s intimate descriptions of the early western com- 
munity in which he was reared, detailed descriptions of his home, 
its furnishings, his playmates, his schools, the slaves, and how his 
father and their neighbors farmed. 

He recalls that the Civil War virtually stopped the social life 
of the community, although it saw the contending armies only in- 
frequently. During the war he attended a private school for a 
time where one of his companions was William H. Harvey, later 
author of Coin’s Financial School. War prices gave his father an 
opportunity to clear the farm of debts. On the other hand, the 
lack of slave labor forced many to curtail their farming opera- 
tions considerably. 

Youth, as Atkeson recalls it in the latter years of his life, 
was a happy and romantic period. He reminisces upon his social 
life with enthusiasm, and with considerable interest to the reader. 
Horseback riding was the rule among young people of both sexes. 
A popular pastime was for parties of young folk to make the trip 
by steamboat to Cincinnati. Spelling-bees were one of the most 
common diversions. Fishing parties, picnics arranged by the 
churches and later by the Grange, and amateur theatricals and 
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debates in the winter occupied the spare time of the youth. They 
also participated in tournaments or contests of horsemanship. 

In 1871 Atkeson started to West Virginia University at Mor- 
gantown, in the hopes of learning more about the business and 
science of agriculture. He has written an entertaining chapter on 
college life. In 1872, because of his sister’s illness, he remained 
out of school and established a monthly magazine, the West Vir- 
ginia Agriculturist. In order to get subscriptions he called the 
farmers into meetings which he claims to have been the first farm- 
ers’ institutes. In 1873 he entered the University of Kentucky, 
where, for the second time he discovered that a land grant college 
was not providing adequate instruction in agriculture. He studied 
law, but lack of interest in that profession and poor health sent 
him back to the farm. 

There he soon began to develop a profitable business. He 
devoted his spare time to reading in the field of agriculture and 
allied fields with the idea of developing “some measure of influ- 
ence and leadership among men in the world’s affairs.” At this 
time he became a militant reformer in politics, joined the Knights 
of Labor and the Greenback Party. However, about 1878 his 
energies were directed into the activities of the Grange movement, 
and soon after 1880 he parted company with the Greenback Party. 
He was appointed associate editor of the Farmers’ Friend, a 
Grange weekly published at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. After 
advancing through various offices in the state Grange, Atkeson 
was elected Master in 1896, holding that position until 1922. 
Under his leadership the membership increased considerably in 
West Virginia. 

Atkeson collaborated with State Master Knott in drawing up 
the bill which created the West Virginia Board of Agriculture. 
Atkeson was then appointed to the first Board and served as its 
president for fourteen years. In his official capacity he pressed 
successfully for the establishment of an agricultural course at the 
state university. He was elected its first Professor of Agriculture. 
Meanwhile he traveled over the state organizing and speaking at 
farmers’ institutes. For a year or two he served as President of 
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Barboursville College (now Morris Harvey College), and was also 
a member of the Board of Regents of West Virginia University. 
In the latter position he assisted in the reorganization of the 
school, and outlined the plans for the development of an agricul- 
tural college. He was elected its first dean, serving for fourteen 
years. 

His devotion to the Grange led its leaders to choose him to 
serve as its Washington representative from 1919 to 1927. In 
1916 he wrote the Semi-Centennial History of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. Those seeking an insight into the real lobbying ac- 
tivities of this great organization of farmers will not find it in 
the book under review. This is an anecdotal volume which will 
be of little importance in the history of American agriculture. 
On the other hand its anecdotal character makes it light and en- 
tertaining. This may or may not be its recommendation. 

JAMEs H. RopABAUGH. 


Oliver Pollock; the Life and Times of a Patriot. By James Alton 
James. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 376p. 
$4.00. ) 


This interesting biography by the author of the definitive life 
of George Rogers Clark is more or less supplementary to the latter 
volume, both books presenting new materials on the influence of 
the West in the Revolution. The life of Oliver Pollock is the 
story of a wealthy American merchant who used his fortune and 
his credit to finance the war for independence. 

Born in northern Ireland, Pollock came to Philadelphia in 
1760 when he was twenty-three years of age. His family soon 
migrated to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, “the capital of the Scotch- 
Irish settlements.” Pollock, however, returned to Philadelphia 
where he secured a vessel and crew and embarked on trade be- 
tween American ports and Havana. The Cuban city became his 
headquarters, and as his fortune rose he became well acquainted 
with the Spanish authorities who were short!y thereafter sent to 
govern Louisiana. Pollock followed the Spanish to New Orleans, 
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arriving at an opportune time to provision the troops there. In 
return for this service he was granted the privilege of freedom of 
trade in Louisiana. 

In the spring and fall of each year Pollock and other New 
Orleans merchants outfitted 400 or 500 traders who ascended the 
Mississippi to the Illinois villages for furs, skins, tobacco, and 
other products. Pollock made a fortune in the period when 
England and Spain were competing for control of the trade in the 
Mississippi Valley. While extending his trade relations, he also 
profited from land speculation, the transportation of settlers and 
providing them with necessary equipment. He owned and operated 
a large plantation at Baton Rouge, and bought lands at Manchac 
and up the river as far as Natchez. Near Baton Rouge he pur- 
chased 1,500 acres for Thomas Willing and Robert Morris, of 
Philadelphia. This and similar commissions brought him into 
contact with those who became leaders in the American Govern- 
ment during the Revolutionary period. He also served as agent 
for the firm of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, an English com- 
pany organized to trade with the Indians. His most important 
sources of profit were Negroes and flour and his other carrying 
trade. By 1776 he was the leading trader in New Orleans. 

Pollock supported the American cause from the outbreak of 
the Revolution. He played a very important part in bringing 
American and Spanish authorities together in an effort to promote 
trade between the two countries. In 1777 Don Bernardo de 
Galvez, a personal friend of Pollock, became Governor of 
Louisiana. Thereafter Spanish assistance through Pollock was of 
the greatest significance to the American cause. Not only was the 
port of New Orleans opened to American trade, but in addition 
Galvez sent war supplies, provisions, and money to the Americans, 
particularly on the upper Mississippi and the Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania frontiers. The Spanish also extended credit to Pollock to 
assist him to finance demands made upon him in support of the 
Revolution. 

The victory of Clark in the Northwest may be said to have 
been dependent largely on Pollock’s fortune. He was commis- 
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sioned by Virginia and the Commercial Committee of Congress to 
aid Clark. Pollock furnished ammunition, horses, and money to 
cover other expenses, i. ¢., for food, boats, and clothing. He went 
steadily in debt in order to meet the demands made on him, and 
in 1779 had to inform Clark that his (Pollock’s) credit was ex- 
hausted. Still demands were made upon him, and he found means 
of financing Clark’s campaigns against the Indians of the North- 
west. By the close of the year 1781 advances by Pollock to Clark 
and his officers amounted to $139,739. Six months later he was 
in debt at New Orleans for an additional sum of $92,199. When 
he appealed to Congress and Virginia for relief in 1781-82, they 
lacked money to assist him. He further increased his debt by 
taking in a lot of virtually worthless Continental currency at New 
Orleans in order to maintain the credit of the United States. He 
also participated in a raid on British settlers in the Mississippi 
Valley, and fitted out a war sloop, the Morris, for a contemplated 
attack on Pensacola. 

Over and over Pollock pled with Congress and Virginia to 
send an expedition against British possessions on the Mississippi 
and along the Gulf of Mexico. He knew, and so advised American 
authorities, that Spain would demand as a prize the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Because his advice was not heeded years of diplo- 
matic controversy between Spain and the United States followed 
the war. 

By the close of 1782 Pollock was financially ruined. Indeed 
he had to rely upon friends for the support of his family. It is 
estimated that he advanced a total of $300,000, more than any 
other person, during the Revolution. Congress and Virginia de- 
layed for several years in meeting their obligations to him, and in 
Congress he was even accused of padding his claims, a stigma 
which was officially removed only after twenty years. After the 
war he was appointed commercial agent for the United States at 
Havana. But Spain, now ready to dispute American possession 
of the Mississippi Valley, arrested Pollock, confiscated all his 
property in Havana, and closed the port of New Orleans to 
American ships. By 1792 most of his claims against Congress and 
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Virginia had been paid, and he in turn made good the claims 
against him. His last years were spent as virtually a pensioner 
upon his family. In 1823 he died, as James says, “a patriot whose 
eagerness to serve and willingness to suffer and sacrifice for his 
country have not been surpassed in our history.” 

This volume is a valuable contribution to American history. 
James not only relates the details of the life of his subject, but 
with facility places Pollock in his various settings, painting par- 
ticularly interesting pictures of the life at New Orleans and in the 
Illinois villages. This biography is well supported by two ap- 
pendices, notes, a classified bibliography, and an ample index. 

James H. RopABAuGH. 


Advancing the Ohio Frontier: A Saga of the Old Northwest. By 
Frazer Ells Wilson. (Blanchester, Ohio, Brown Publishing 
Co., 1937. 124p. Illus., maps.) 


This little volume, written by the author of The Peace of Mad 
Anthony Wayne, is an addition to the now increasing group of 
studies occasioned by the celebration of the sesquicentennial of 
the founding of the Northwest Territory. The body of the book 
is divided under the following headings: (1) “Frontier Ohio” ; 
(2) “Defeat on the Upper Wabash”; (3) “Victory at the Maumee 
Rapids”; and (4) “Smoking the Calumet.” Beginning with an 
account of the Indian tribes and Indian life in the Ohio country 
before the coming of the white man, the author unfolds the story 
of the early European explorations and settlements, the half cen- 
tury of conflict waged by France and England for possession of 
the vast domain west of the Alleghenies, the Indian policy of the 
English following the Treaty of Paris (1763), the conspiracy of 
Pontiac, the brutality practiced by both Indians and frontiersmen 
in border warfare, the struggle for American Independence, the 
exploits of George Rogers Clark in the Northwest and the Ameri- 
can Indian policy during and after the American Revolution. The 
initial chapter also contains a section devoted to the provisions of 
the treaties of Ft. Stanwix (1784), Ft. McIntosh (1785), and Ft. 
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Finney (1786). Then follows an account of the establishment of 
orderly government in the Northwest Territory, the rule or mis- 
rule of Governor Arthur St. Clair, the growing restlessness of the 
Indians occasioned by the steady intrusion of the Americans upon 
their once spacious hunting grounds, the construction of forts in 
preparation for the inevitable conflicts with the natives, the Indian 
campaign of Josiah Harmar and the disastrous defeat of St. Clair 
on the Upper Wabash. Extensive treatment is given to the activi- 
ties of “Mad” Anthony Wayne who, succeeding St. Clair in April, 
1792, reorganized the army, built additional fortifications, and 
moved north to defeat the Indians in the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
(near the present site of Toledo), forcing the natives to accept a 
treaty opening practically all of Ohio to settlement by the whites. 
The final chapter burdened with excessive quotations reiterates the 
provisions of the Treaty of Greenville. The author has added an 
Epilogue, in which he condemns the policy of the Americans “in 
their ruthless conquest of the native tribes” and makes a plea for 
fair dealing with those who are left. 

The reader may not always endorse the author’s interpreta- 
tions, personal opinions, and other extraneous discussions. For 
example, some may take issue with the author’s unqualified state- 
ment (p. 27), that the Ordinance of 1787 was “one of the wisest 
and farthest reaching charters ever given to any people.” While 
the Ordinance contained many wise provisions, its features dealing 
with the two stages of government prior to statehood were com- 
parable in many respects to the system of government of a British 
Royal Province, an autocratic system against which the people of 
the Northwest Territory, imbued with the spirit of frontier de- 
mocracy, constantly complained. Nor will others fully subscribe 
to the author’s interpretation of the purposes of the Quebec Act 
(p. 17-18). 

There is some carlessness in spelling or in proofreading, 
e. g., “Algonkin” for Algonquian when reference is made to the 
Indian family (p. 3), “Sault St. Mary” for Sault Ste. Marie, 
“Quiatenon” for Ouiatanon, “Presque Isle” for Presque’isle or 
Presqu’ile (p. 9), “Michilimackinac” for Michillimackinac (p. 
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12), “Ha-re-en-you” for Ha-ré-en-you, “J. William Jun” for 
I. Williams Jun’, “Laye-tah” for Stayé-tah, “Pee-ke-lund,” for 
Pee-kee-lund, “Kik-tha-we-mund” for Kik-tha-we-nund, “Wa- 
bat-thee” for Wa-bat-thoe (p. 110), “Key-se-wa-se-kah” for Kay- 
se-wa-e-se-kah (p. 111), “Geo. Cemter” for Geo. Demler, “Grant 
Lasselle” for Ant. [oine] Lasselle, “R. E. Chambre” for R. La- 
chambre (p. 114). A comparison of the author’s list of officers 
killed or wounded in the Battle on the Upper Wabash (p. 57) with 
the official list appearing in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
I, 138, reveals the fact that over ten percent of the names have 
either been corrected or inaccurately transcribed. Then, too, it 
might be pointed out here that Ft. Duquesne was constructed be- 
fore and not after the Battle of Great Meadows (p. 13), that Old- 
ham, of the Kentucky Militia, was a Lieutenant-Colonel not a 
Colonel (p. 57), and that F. Pepin not “L. Copen” signed the 
Treaty of Greenville (p. 114). Thus one might go on. 

A check upon the author’s quotations reveals that a close ad- 
herence to the original source has not been followed. Words and 
phrases are omitted without indication, changes are made in 
punctuation and capitalization, accents are omitted, and in a few 
instances the tense of the original has been changed. For pur- 
poses of comparison the first three lines of the Treaty of Green- 
ville are here reproduced. Wilson’s account reads: “to put an 
end to a destructive war, to settle all controversies, and to restore 
harmony and friendly intercourse between the United States and 
Indian tribes.” (p. 106). The treaty actually reads: “to put an 
end to a destructive War to settle all controversies and to restore 
harmony & a friendly intercourse between the said United States 
and Indian Tribes.” In his description of a typical Indian council 
(p. 97-98) Wilson quotes from Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac and the Indian War after the Conquest of Canada: 
“The orator seldom spoke without careful premeditation of what 
he was about to say; and his memory was refreshed by belts of 
wampum which he delivered after every clause in his harangue, as 
a pledge of the sincerity and truth of his words. These belts were 
carefully preserved by the hearers, as a substitute for written rec- 
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ords ; a use for which they were the better adapted, as they were in 
hieroglyphics expressing the meaning they were designed to pre- 
serve.” The account in Parkman reads: “The orator seldom speaks 
without careful premeditation of what he is about to say; and his 
memory is refreshed by the belts of wampum, which he delivers 
after every clause in his harangue, as a pledge of the sincerity and 
truth of his words. These belts are carefully preserved by the 
hearers, as a substitute for written records; a use for which they 
are the better adapted, as they are often worked with hieroglyphics 
expressing the meaning they are designed to preserve.” (Francis 
Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac. Frontenac ed. Boston, 
1910. II, note 242.) 

While it is evident that the author has consulted some of the 
better-known printed sources and to some extent manuscript ma- 
terials, one misses footnote citations to the sources, a classified 
bibliography, and an index. Despite the errors in spelling and an 
occasional lapse in historical accuracy, one feels that the general 
reader will obtain a great deal of knowledge from Advancing the 
Ohio Frontier. The value of the work is enhanced by nine excel- 


lent maps and twenty illustrations. 
| J. O. M. 


The Territory South of the River Ohio, 1790-1796. Edited and 
compiled by Clarence Edwin Carter. The Territorial Papers 
of the United States, IV. (Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1936. 517p. $1.75.) 


This volume is the fourth in a series of the monumental pub- 
lications, The Territorial Papers of the United States, compiled 
and edited by Dr. Clarence Edwin Carter, formerly professor in 
history, Miami University. The papers concern the country be- 
tween Kentucky and the present states of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi which was organized on May 26, 1790, and was known as the 
Territory South of the River Ohio. These papers, drawn prin- 
cipally from the archives of the Department of State and War, 
the files of the United States Senate, and the Manuscript Division 
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of the Library of Congress, but often supplemented with originals 
from collections located in more distant repositories, are arranged 
chronologically without regard to their character. Although a 
portion of the papers in this volume have been previously printed 
in the American State Papers, the fact that such publication oc- 
curred over a century ago renders them somewhat inaccessible to 
the public. Furthermore the textual incompetence of some of the 
early editors made it advisable to reprint relevant papers. 

In regard to contents the papers fall into two categories, civil 
administration and Indian affairs. The number of items concern- 
ing civil administration is small. This is explained by the fact 
that “local government had already been established under North 
Carolina jurisdiction,” and that William Blount, appointed Gov- 
ernor on June 8, 1790, substituted his authority for that of North 
Carolina with little or no friction. Evidence seems to indicate that 
the relations between the Governor and his superiors were, and 
continued to be, cordial. Then, too, the papers dealing with public 
lands are few in number, as North Carolina’s cession of western 
lands (Dec. 22, 1789) contained conditions virtually excluding the 
United States from participating in the sale or disposal of her 
public lands. : 

Although the papers relative to Indian affairs were largely 
excluded from the volumes treating of the Northwest Territory, 
the greater portion of the volume under consideration concerns the 
negotiations with the southern tribes. Blount, like Governor 
Arthur St. Clair, of the Northwest Territory, had to deal con- 
stantly with an Indian menace, although no Indian engagement in 
the southwest had the far-reaching influence of Wayne’s victory at 
Fallen Timbers. The papers in this class include, among others, 
correspondence passing between the Secretary of War and the 
Governor. The last forty-two pages of the volume contain the 
“Journal of the Proceedings” of Governor Blount reproduced in 
full from the official text located in the Department of State. 

The cross references, the brief identification of obscure names 
appearing in the volume, and an extensive index covering thirty-six 
pages, facilitate the use of the work. At the end of the volume 
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the editor has added a list of official letters which are referred to 
in the text, but which he was unable to locate. 

Both Carter and those associated with him are to be compli- 
mented on the accuracy and high standard of editorial work main- 
tained in this and in the volumes previously published. 

J. O. M. 


Black Forest. By Meade Minnigerode. (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1937. 360p. $2.50.) 


Incidents in the history of the Old Northwest furnish a rich 
tapestry against which the author has set his engrossing fiction. 
The delicately told love story of Angus Drumlin and Solange 
Monvel, ending with her death at the hands of a band of ruffians 
through the influence of the sinister Jean Pic, is the theme of the 
first part of this tale of blood and confusion. Revenge provides 
the motive for the tragedies befalling the parties involved. 


The story is divided into three parts: “The Road, 1754-1764,” 
“The River, 1764-1779,” “The Forest, 1779-1788.” The first con- 
cerns the building of Forbes’ Road ; the second, the American ad- 
vance down the Ohio River, culminating with the taking of Vin- 
cennes ; the third, the beginnings of civilization in the region north 
and west of the Ohio River, notably the passage of the Ordinance 
of 1787, the Ohio Company’s purchase, and the settlement of 
Marietta. 


The narrative is vividly and realistically told, creating for the 
modern reader a much clearer picture of the period than most 
books of cold facts do. As a contribution to literary art it has its 
weaknesses, principally noticed in the use of coincidence which 
plays too great a role. 

The volume is a product of the interest in the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the establishment of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, its composition having been sponsored and inspired by the 
Northwest Territory Celebration Commission. 

C. L. W. 
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The Hidden Lincoln from the Letters and Papers of William H. 
Herndon. By Emanuel Hertz. (New York, The Viking 
Press, 1938. 461p. Illus. $5.00.) 


Two new and unusual books about Abraham Lincoln ap- 
peared during the past year. The first was by Otto Eisenschiml 
and was entitled Why Was Lincoln Murdered? The other is en- 
titled The Hidden Lincoln from the Letters and Papers of William 
H. Herndon and is dedicated by the author to Herndon’s memory. 


After an introductory chapter concerning the original Hern- 
don letters the remainder of the book is made up largely of letters 
from and to Herndon together with statements collected by him 
and notes by him. Out of the materials which he collected for a 
biography which was largely molded by Jesse A. Weik for publi- 
cation, a large part of them were locked up and have not been 
available for further use. Later they were secured by the Hunt- 
ington Library in California, and Mr. Hertz, a Lincoln collector 
and biographer has spent years in the research, discovery and ar- 
rangement of these papers. While the book is heavy and poorly 
edited with too few explanatory notes, yet it is a real contribution 
to history and arouses the interest of the reader anew in Lincoln, 
the man. In it the world has been given much material that has 
never before been published. 

H. L. 


History of the Ordinance of 1787 and the Old Northwest Tern- 
tory (a Supplemental Text for School Use). Prepared for 
the Northwest Territory Celebration Commission under the 
Direction of a Committee Representing the States of the 
Northwest Territory: Harlow Lindley, Chairman, Norris F. 
Schneider and Milo M. Quaife. (Marietta, Ohio, 1937. 95p. 
Illus., maps.) 


This book was prepared primarily for use in the schools in 
connection with the essay contest provided by the Northwest Ter- 
ritory Celebration Commission. The emphasis is placed upon the 
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history of the Old Northwest. Most of the illustrations were de- 
signed by students in the schools of the states evolved from the 
original territory. The book has been widely distributed among 
the schools of the region, and copies may be purchased direct from 
the Northwest Territory Celebration Commission, Marietta, Ohio, 
at ten cents per copy. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Studies. Edited by D. S. Davidson. 
Philadelphia Anthropological Society Publications, I. (Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 235p. 
$2.50.) 


This volume consists of a collection of eighteen papers cover- 
ing a wide range of anthropological subjects. The field of archae- 
ology is represented by articles dealing with Mayan art and 
architecture, the Folsom culture, the use of mollusks in prehistoric 
chronology, prehistoric sites of Durango, Mexico, and primitive 
ceramics. Ethnological papers embrace the topics of Australian 
and Tasmanian cultures, the Eyak Indians of Alaska, marriage 
customs of several primitive groups, the concept of law in an 
African tribe, adoption among the American Indians, and dreams 
and visions of the Fijians. Articles on folk-lore deal with an 
analysis of Tar-baby stories and medical practices among the 
Catawba Indians. 

The studies are well written, documented, and some are illus- 
trated. There is no index. The volume is a distinct contribution 
in its field and should prove to be of considerable interest to all 
students concerned with the development of human culture. 

R. E. M. 
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